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Ladies’ Saddle Horses Before the Judges 


No feature of the horse show at this year’s New York state fair was of more interest than the judging of ladies’ saddle 
horses. - The three. entries with their riders as photographed by our representative are shown above. The horses were 
judged on conformation, quality, manners and paces at the walk, trot and canter. The chestnut mare, Lady Wanbun, 
owned by Gerkendale Farm took first prize, and Leading Lady, the property of Geo. Pepper, second, while My Lady, owned 
by C. H. Halcomb, was very highly commended. 
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Control of Soil Moisture. 





J. A, TILLINGHAST. 
Plowing, which is usually the first oper- 
ation upen the soil, should be thoroughly 


and properly done, for after-cultivation can 
never make up for defects in this funda- 
mental operation. The soil should be moist 
enough so that as the furrow slice bends 
it will break and crumble, leaving it in @ 
pulverized condition, rather than in clods 
or lumps. The amount of moisture in the 
soil is a very important factor in plowing, 
and also in harrowing and after-cultivation. 

The moisture in the layer of agricultural 


soil can be quite largely controlled by 
proper methods of tillage. If we wish to 


dry sod land which has been wet by heavy 
rains after plowing, we can by rolling re- 
establish to a large extent capillary attrac- 
tion and bring the water to the surface for 
evaporation. The process of drying can be 
checked at the proper stage by thoroughly 
pulverizing the upper portion of the soil, 
which will break the connection of the soil 
particles and act as a mulch. This matter 
of being able to control the moisture con- 
tent of the soil to a considerable degree igs 
worthy of careful consideration, as it has 
much influence upon the temperature and 
mechanical condition of the soil. Especial- 
ly in seasons of drouth it may mean the 
success or failure of the crop. 

The difference between cultivating land 
one inch in depth and three inches in depth 
in its different effects upon the moisture 
content of the soil is very considerable, as 
is also the effect of the styles of tools used 
in the work. The tool making wide, deep 
wrooves and ridges increases the rate of 
evaporation, while one which pulverizes and 
makes the soil very fine will decrease the 
rate of evaporation. The first gives more 
surface to the air, and consequently the 
moisture evaporates more rapidly. The 
other not only more completely breaks the 
capillary attraction by which the water 
rises to the surface, but exposes less of the 
soil to the air. 





Are Farmers’ Institutes Deteriorating ? 


J. C. JACKSON, NEW YORK. 





If the object of farmers’ institutes be to 
instruct farmers, I think a candid and care- 
ful consideration of this question must lead 
te the conclusion that some other method 
should be adopted if it can be found and 
if it cannot, that then the state abandon 
the institute system as t@O expensive and 
not giving the results desired. I do not be- 
lieve in retrospect any further than that a 
farmer should “have his eyes about him” 
and profit by the experience of himself and 
others. In the main he must look forward. 
However, as retrospects seem to have been 
a considerable feature of many of the in- 
stitutes held inthis vicinity during the past, 
I wish the privilege of looking backward 
for a few moments at the institutes of a 
few years ago for the purpose of comparing 
them with those of this year. As a farmer 
I have attended many of them and I notice 
this difference. A few years ago the insti- 
tutes were conducted by men who were 


pested in their respective lines and who 
gave genuire instruction in various 


branches of farm work, telling us in detail 
how to feed various kinds of stock for 
various purposes, how to build silos, make 
butter and raise crops of different kinds, 
etc. Now, whether the subjects have be- 
come exhausted or the conductors and 
speakers, I do not know, but the fact re- 
mains that we have now very little in- 
struction and a vast deal of stuff of little 
more use to a farmer than a comic almanac, 

To illustrate, Jet me give substantially 
the program of the last one attended, omit- 
ting any mention of the music. First, we 
had an address of welcome, which was all 
right and to be commended for its brev- 
ity. Second, we had a rambling discourse 
on corn that suggested nothing as to kind 
to plant, preparation of soil, cultivation 
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or harvesting of the crop, nor the feeding 





of the product. “Third, followed a retrospect 
which has been repeated at quite a num- 
ber of institutes. It occupied an hour and 
a quarter. It abounded in wit, both ancient 
and modern, interspersed with scripture 
quotations, was well-written, well read and 
strictly moral in tone and in fact was a 
first-class production to read at a Sunday 
school convention, but should have had no 
place at a farmers’ institute. Still from a 
literary point of view it was the best thing 
produced. Fourth, the next was the ques- 
tion box, which was the most useful of all 
though the questions were not many and 
the answers were not very full nor always 
to the point. 

This was followed by a trip to Europe, 
interesting in a certain Way perhaps, but 
I fail to see how the farmers were benefited 
by a recital of the woes of a seasick man 
(in this case there were at least 75 of them 
leaning over the gunwale at once) or a word 
picture of the ivy-clad ruins of Ireland and 
Scotland, or the habits and modes of life 
of the peasants of those countries, Switzer- 
land or Holland. It is true the speaker 
mentioned several breeds of cattle, but gave 
no way of distinguishing one from the other 
nor any reason why a person would care to 
distinguish them. I have never been able 
to recall a solitary bit of information given 
in the whole address that could in any way 
benefit a farmer of this or any other state. 
The address was evidently given to fill up 
until train time, and the speaker was for- 
tunate in reaching the train in good condi- 
tion. The next two addresses were on the 
farmer’s garden and poultry, and were not 
quite bad, though only of interest to a few, 
but in this they surpassed the former ad- 
dresses. 

I have given this in brief. It is not my 
opinion alone, but the opinion of several 
farmers, that taken as a whole, the insti- 
tute was not worth attending. This is the 
reason that institutes are not better attend- 
ed. A farmer cannot afford the time to go 
and listen to men who seem to think all they 
need do is look pleasant and talk, and that 
the farmer will be pleased with anything he 
may say. At the institute referred to, the 
attendance was small and composed largely 
of villagers who came to be amused. The 
few farmers who were present hoping to 
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learn something, but who were disappoint 
ed, are not likely to attend the next one. ( 
course the local committee of One was a li 
tle flattered by the attention of some of th 
speakers, and no doubt the corresponder 
who was present gave the speakers a goo 
write-up, but what the farmers want ar 
what no doubt the state and the America 
Agriculturist want, are facts, and it is tl 
opinion of many that the farmers’ institute 
are not worth what they cost except to th 
men who go about hold ing them. 


My opinion is that the farmers’ institut: 
have about outlived their usefulness, and 
that some other method of _instructio 
should be adopted. I am quite in favor « 
agricultural education in the common 
schools. I also believe that if the cost of 
holding the institutes ($40 for one day, $6: 


for two days) were invested in books eithe1 


to be gratuitously distributed or placed j 
school libraries, said hooks to be on agricul- 


it would do far more to edu- 
than the system now pur- 
sued. I hope this may call out a thorough 
discussion of the subject and lead to tl 
adoption of some method of instruction that 
will benefit agriculturists somewhat in pro- 
portion to the money expended. 

Soiling Dairy Cows—That it pays to giv 
cows On pasture supplementary food dur- 
ing the dry months of Aug and Sept has 
been demonstrated at the Kan exper sta. 
Green corn, alfalfa, any of the sorghums 
can be more profitably used as soiling crops 
when pastures are short than any other 
way. Prof Otis states that in 1899 the soil- 
ing crops fed to a Kan dairy herd brought 
an income of $18 per acre above the cost 
of the crop. In the western states, alfalf 
is probably the best soiling crop, but in ths 
Zreat corn-growing sections, where alfalfa 
doves not grow readily, nothing is better 
than the ordinary field or sweet corn. 


tural subjects, 
cate the farmer 





Obsolete Feeding Ideas—In a recent is 
sue of your paper a correspondent from 
Tennessee suggests giving a little burnt 
leather about once a month in the feed for 
sheep. I consider this absurd. The man 
is many years behind the times. It is not 
a preventive of rot, and besides is not pal- 
atable.—[R. M. Bell, Illinois, 
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you see the paint cracking 


peeling or falling off the house 
shreds, 
it was mot painted with Pure 
White Lead, but with some mixture of Zinc, 


you may be sure 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Good Corn Crop Practically Assured. 





HE month of August brought such 
weather conditions that at the 
close it may be said the corn crop 
is practically secured. High tem- 
peratures and a moderately am- 
ple current supply of moisture in 


most districts brought the crop’ 
forward rapidly, and except in the 
extreme northern part of the belt, 
and in the case of the- very latest 


planting elsewhere, the crop is generally 
ripened. The only possible danger now is 
from an early frost, and so well advanced 
is the crop at this date that the proportion 
which could be thus hurt is smaller than 
usual. As a matter of fact the danger of 
serious damage from frost is so small each 


year as to be a negligible quantity, and 
this year the amount of late corn that 
stands any chance of being nipped could 


not materially affect the outlook. 

Present returns from American Agricul- 
turist’s county observers show that the corn 
crop prospect changed but little during the 
month, the general average of condition 
being reported at 83.3 against 84.1 in Aug 
and 88.2 at this date last year. The only 
material changes are a decline of 4 points 
in Mo, 8 im Kan and 7 in Neb, the figures 
in other important states showing little 
change. This year the 

CORN CROP IS ONE OF MARKED EXTREMES. 

In the Ohio valley and in Ia the season 
has been remarkably favorable, and bar- 
ring a little weediness resulting from fail- 
ure of opportunity to thoroughly work out 


For Week Ending September 15, 1900 


the crop, the conditions have been such as 
to insure a very high rate of yield. Prac- 
tically the only poor corn in these states 
is that planted late upon fields originally 
seeded to winter wheat. Of course this is 
but a trifling percentage of the whole area 
in these states, but in a few localities it 
cuts some figure. A considerable part of 
this late planting will only make forage, 
as lack of cultivation:and extremes of heat 
at the period of tasseling and shooting 
shortened the grain possibility. 

In Kan, portions of Nel, Tex and other 
southern districts, serious drouth cut the 
crop very short, Kan with the largest 
acreage of any state, getting little if any 
above a half crop. But for the drouth loss 
in the sections indicated we should have 
had this year a crop approaching perfection 
upon the largest acreage ever planted. The 
two weeks of severe drouth experienced 
early in July cost the corn crop at least 
300,000,000 bu, but if husking shall show a 
rate of yield in keeping with the present 
reported condition we shall still have a crop 
Erobably equaling 2,100,000,000 bu. 
COMMERCIAL AND FARM STOCKS OF OLD CORN 
are used up closer than they have been at 
this date for a number of years, so that 
practically the consumptive demand for the 
coming year must be supplied with the 
production of the year. During the past 
year we have disposed of a crop of 2,200,- 
000,000 bu and in addition used up the very 
considerable remnant that had accumulat- 
ed from previous years. With a growing 
export demand now reaching important 
proportions; with a larger feeding of stock 
than for many years and with active con- 
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sumption in all lines of use, prices ought 
te rule fairly satisfactory. 

In order to facilitate comparisons of the 
local situation this year and last the fol- 
lowing statement shows the Sept 1 corn 
condition for ’9¥ and ’00: 


CORN CONDITION BY STATES. 
1899 1900 1899 1900 
i # 90. 9 (Ea, 92 99 
Pa, 91 89 Mo, 84 87 
Tex, 85 73 Kan, 94 60 
Ark, 84 85 Neb, 88 78 
Tenn, 85 70 ND, 93 70 
W Va, 82 99 SD, 80 90 
Ky, 86 87 Cal, 8 77 
oO, $0 95 Ore, 85 96 
Mich, 83 96 Wash, 8 94 
Ind, 95 99 Other, 8 78 
Til, 90 -. 91 —_ » 
Wis, 92 97 Total, $8.2 83.3 
Minn, 96 94 





Fair Threshing Returns in Wheat. 





The present report is the last of the year 
dealing with condition of the wheat crop. 
Of course 2ll wheat is now harvested and 
a considerable portion has been threshed, 
so that the present report is really an es- 
timate of the condition of the crop when 
harvested. Usually the figures returned 
this month can be safely accepted as very 
closely indicating the rate of yield, as the 
condition reported is modified by actual 
handling of the grain at time of harvest 
and to a considerable extent by prelimin- 
ary threshing results. American Agricultur- 
ist reporters are always instructed to dis- 

[To Page 248.] 
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the 1900 campaiga. 


Louisiana. 








© Sugar factory in operation or that will surely be ready for 


QJ) Uikely to be built in time for the crop of 1900 or 1901. 
Space forbids indicating all the many sugarhouses in 
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THE WIDE EXPANSE OF SUGAR BEET INDUSTRY 


With the exception of the cane sugar factorie 
to established interests in the beet sugar industry. 
conversion of the beet crop of 1900 into stand 
ments of the U S, approximating 2,000,000 tons. 


s indicated in the southern states, the locations in the chart apply 
Throughout the entire country there are 37 
ard grades of sugar, doing something to make up the enormous annual require< 


wholly: 
extensive factories for the 
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Facility in Hanging Hogs 


c. A, SHULL, OHIO, 





The hardest work about butchering is 
hanging the hogs unless one has something 
that will lighten the labor. The device 
shown in the illustration is very satisfac- 
tory and can be made at very little ex- 
pense. It would require about 70 ft of 
scantling 3%x2 in, two good pulleys anda 
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THE HANGER READY FOR USE. 
strong piece of rope. The legs are each 7 
ft 3 in long. At the top are two frames. 
The side pieces of the upper one is 8 ft long 
and the lower 10 ft. At the joinings, the 
legs and side pieces should be mortised % 
in each and firmly bolted with good strong 
bolts. The two cross boards at the top 
are each 5x1% in and 2% ft long. They 
should be of some hard wood, as they hold 
the pulleys and consequently bear’ the 
weight of the hogs. Braces can be put in 
if the frame does not seem strong enough. 
The sides should lean toward each other 
some, the legs being 2% ft apart at the 
top, and 4% ft at the bottom. 

The roller is about 2%4’ft from the ground, 
The one in the illustration was taken from 
an old binder, the iron rod in the center 
being squared at one end for the crank. 
Any blacksmith can make a crank for it. 
It should be long enough to give good lever- 
age in lifting the hogs. The pulleys are 
fastened to the boards at the top by means 
of eyebolts. The rope is fastened to the 
roller, passes through both pulleys, and has 
the gambrel tied to the other end. It should 
be long enough that no lifting be required. 

When the hog is ready to be hung, lift 
it until the gambrel comes above the 10 ft 
side piece; turn the hog until the gambrel 
rests on these pieces at both sides, when 
the rope is untied and the hog is slipped 
to the end near the roller. Care should be 
taken that the gambrels are long and strong 
enough to bear the weight. Several hogs 
can be hung at one time in this way. 

Another arrangement good for rainy days 
is made by securing the roller at the side 
of a shed, and chaining the pulley to the 
rafters. A long rope is required and the 
hogs are raised up and then lowered into 
a hogshead of hot water. After they are 
sealded and cleaned, the carcasses are 
raised and hung on two heavy scantlings 
which are fastened in the shed and used 
just as in case of the other device. This 
permits all work to be done under shelter, 
and does away with the heavy lifting on 
butchering day. 


Raising Hi gh-Class_ Wheat. 


That the yield of winter wheat can be 
greatly increased by the development of 
varieties through selection and intelligent 
culture, combined with systematic rotation 
of crops, Mr I. S. Long of Lebanon Co, Pa, 
firmly believes. He always sows his wheat 
en oat stubble and begins plowing just as 
s00n as the spring grain is removed. This 
gives the soil an opportunity to become 
thoroughly compacted before seeding time 
in autumn. He harrows about four times, 
using a spring tooth harrow. He drags his 
ground, using for this purpose an imple- 





ment made by bgJting together three or four 
heavy boards and in the first two driving 
large spikes so that they extend below the 
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surface about four inches. This Mr Long 
considers a much better implement than the 
regular drag. The ground is gone Over un- 
til it is perfectly compacted and pulverized. 
Just ahead of the drill a man goes over the 
field, first with a harrow and then with a 
drag, thus giving the ground the final work- 
ing. Seed is sown at the rate of 1% to 2 
bu per acre, depending upon the size of the 
berry. If it is a very large-grained variety, 
two bushels are required per acre. The seed- 
ing is done rather late. Sept 24 to Oct 6 is 
a favorable period, although even later seed- 
ing has been successful. At the same time 
the wheat is sown, four quarts of timothy 
is put on with the drill. An ordinary two- 
horse hoe drill is used. Mr Long is very 
careful not to cover the seed with more 
than one inch of soil. He thinks that deep 
seeding is the cause of much winterkilling 
If the seed is placed three inches below tht 
surface, the roots are naturally below this 
depth and in spring when freezing and 
thawing occurs, the upper part of the stern 
is liable to be torn away from the roots 
If the roots are in the first inch or so of thé 
soil, the heaving produced by freezing and 
thawing will lift the whole plant up and 
down and will do it but little harm. Late 
seeding is found desirable because of the in- 
jurious effects of the hessian fly on early 


fields. If this fly is allowed to get in its 
work, and the seed is planted deep, the 
chances for a good crop are very small. By 


planting shallow and late, Mr Long seldom 
has a failure. 

As to varieties, he is now growing about 
six principal kinds, namely, Pedigree Giant 
which has a stiff straw and consequently 
does not lodge. This is used on very rich 
soil. Pride of Genesee is a great grower 
and consequently is used on poor land. 
Other desirable varieties are Rural No 6, 
Bearded Winter Fife, Diamond Grist and 
Long Amber. He has tried a comparative- 
ly new variety this season called Long- 
berry No 1. This promises well, but has not 
been tested long enough to warrant a defi- 
nite opinion as to its value. In early spring, 
sometimes in February and at others in 
March, four quarts of good red clover seed 
are sown on the wheat and this in con- 
nection with timothy gives a good founda- 
tion for meadow and pasture. Mr Long has 
never used a press drill and prefers a drill 
that distributes the seed as evenly as pos- 
sible over the ground. If the seed could 
be sown in twice aS many rows as it now 
is, he would prefer it. He has begun to 
select his seed with a view to develop a 
superior variety just as he has with his 
corn. Very little work has been done as 
yet, but already he is able to show heads 
six or seven inches long. 


Unloading Corn Made Easy. 


A. MUNGER, KANSAS, 








A useful device can be made and attached 
to the back end of a wagon box so that 
shoveling out may be begun at once upon 
reaching the crib. It will also add several 















































EXTENSION BOX FOR UNLOADING CORN, 


bushels capacity of the wagon box. Make 
a sloping floor, a, a few feet long with cross-~ 
pieces on the lower side at bB and c. Let 
this floor be as wide as the outside of the 
wagon box. Then put on short sides nailed 
securely to this sloping floor, and extending 
forward a few inches past the sides of the 
box and on the outside of it. Take out 
the end gate and gate rods, put on this 
attachment and bore holes to correspond 
with the holes in the box and with four 
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bolts secure it in place. The lower cross- 
piece, e, should extend out a little beyond 
the wagon bed on each side and come down 
against it, the sloping floor resting on the 
bottom of the bed an inch or two from the 
back end. If desired this attachment can 
be fastened on with stout hooks, and staples 
instead of with bolts, 





Waste Apples—There is no by-product 
that can be so easily and cheaply manu- 
factured by the average orchardist as cider 
and vinegar, but the laxity of our laws 
permit the wholesale production and 
of spurious cider and vinegar to that ex- 
tent that the genuine article is practically 
driven from the market. So long as hun- 
dreds of thousands of barrels of veritable 
slop costing less than 2c per gal, is permit- 
ted to be sold annually as genuine cider 
vinegar, the orchardist cannot hope to com- 
pete and obtain a paying price for the real 
article. Consequently, thousands upon 
thousands of barrels of inferior defective 
fruit are shipped to market with the hope 
of obtaining at least cost for the labor it 
represents, but with the usual disastrous 
effect of breaking down the price and pre- 


sale 


"venting legitimate profits even from supe- 


rior fruits. A bushel of apples’ should 
bring 30 to 50c over cost of manufacture, 
and this for fruit that would not’ usually 
net one-third as much if shipped to mar- 
ket.—[J. G. Kinder, Missouri. 





Onion Thrips—The effect of this insect 
on the onion is known as the white blast, 
from the fact that the tops are prematurely 
whitened, and become wrinkled and shriv- 
eled. The insect passes the winter months 
in matted grass, among old weeds 
and other rubbish, as well as among cull 
onions and refuse that have been left over 
in the fields in the fall. Whenever the old, 
dry grasses and weeds, along the margins 
of onion plantations, can be burned, 
the effect will be to destroy myriads of the 
pest, ani to prevent their breeding. With 
frequent drenching rains there is not much 
likelihood of a severe outbreak, but in case 
of drouth, the insect is likely to work more 
or less serious injury. A spray of 1 Ib of 
whale oil soap dissolved in 8 gals of water 
will destroy the pest, and the use of this 
mixture is recommended on the first ap- 
pearance of the insects in the fields.—[Ohio 
Exper Sta Bulletin. 





Farm Water Works—On some farms we 
put down a 10-in well to a depth of 250 to 
300 ft, owing to the strata of water and the 
amount of water wanted. Then put in a 
four or six-horse power gasoline engine for 
power, which is sufficient to raise from 30 


‘to 50in of waterallthetime theengine would 


be running. Ten inches is enough to irri- 
gate an acre in 24 hours. Where one 
irrigates in furrows, but when the land is 
to be flooded one must must build a 
reservoir with a gate and run the water 
in a flume or open ditch onto the land, 
and it will take almost twice the amount 
of water. The cost of a well and engine 
here is about $1000, and the expense of 
running the engine is about $1 for 24. hours, 
using distilled oil.—[J. W. Babcock, River- 
side Co, Cal. 





Burning Out Stumps—The easiest way 
to get rid of stumps in field or meadow is 
to burn them out. Dig a trench around the 
stumps about 2 ft wide and 2% or 3 ft deep, 


.cut off all projecting roots quite close and 


remove the soil as well as possible. Then 
leave the stump for a few days to dry. 
Gather up a lot of dry sticks, brush, etc, 
and fill up the trench all around and on top 
of the stump and set it on fire. The stump 
will be consumed in a day or two. Even 
green stumps mdAy be burned out in this 
way, although it may require a second or 
third supply of dry stliicks on the fire to ac- 
complish it.—[L. O. Follo, Minnesota. 





Well Rotted Manure should be applied 
to the soil only a short time before the seed 
is planted. 











Winter Preservation of Squashes, 


DELBERT UTTER, 





My method has been to place the squashes 
upon shelves in a well-ventilated cellar. The 
shelves are 4 ft wide next to the sides of the 


cellar. The remaining ones are 6 ft wide, 
with alley on each side. The first shelf is 
6 in from the floor and then they are 2 ft 


apart until the ceiling is reached. I use 
2x4 in studding for uprights and crosspieces 
and 1x6 in strips for bottom of shelves, One 
of these strips is sufficient for the side. 
The uprights should be placed 4 ft apart, 
as the load they have to sustain is consid- 
erable. The temperature should be as high 
as possible without using artificial heat and 
interfering with good ventilation. This is 
best accomplished by keeping the cellar 
closed on very cold days and particularly 
during periods of foggy and rainy weather. 
Choose the bright days for opening during 
the middle of the day. 

With the best of conditions and best of 
care there is quite a loss and more depends 
upon time and manner of gathering crop 
than all else, Because the squash has a 
hard shell and does not show the effects of 
a slight: frost, it is often left too long on 
the vine. I plan to gather them just be- 
fore the first frost. This can usually be ac- 
complished if I am ready to put all my help 
to work as soon as I think a frost is on the 
way. I pick them and place in piles about 
six rods apart, covering them with their 
own vines. As the weather becomes colder 
I draw them on truck wagon with springs 
and hay rack with about 6 in of marsh 
hay on that. I handle them as carefully 
as possible, loading only three or four deep 
on the wagon and carrying them into the 
cellar in baskets and placing on shelves two 
deep. I am careful to sort them, using the 
soft and bruised ones for feed or sell them 
for immediate consumption. 
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Protecting Overloaded Fruit Trees. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CHRISTOPHER CLARK, 





Simply wire the lower branches to the up- 
per and those to the central portion of the 
trunk, thus sustaining the overweighting cof 
the branches and making it almost impos- 
sible even in a high wind or ice storm for 
the branches to be torn off, and the trees 
thus ruined or damaged beyond repair. 

First drive into the branch at the points 
you are to fasten the wire, on large trees, 
a three or four-inch round nail, to which 


you are to fasten the wire, letting the nail 
project an inch or an inch and one-half. 
Next take some pieces of lath or thin 
boards, sawed into pieces three or four 


inches long and an inch or more wide and 
nail into the limb with small nails on each 
side of large nail to protect the limb from 
being girdled by the wire, this. being the 
best way to preventit. Then loop the lower 
end of the wire around thg lower limb and 
twist wire together above the limb to make 
fast, and complete the loop. Finally draw 
the other end of the wire to the upper limb, 
and nail loop and make fast again in the 
same way, these loops being made open for 
several in hes larger than the limb in order 


to allow for the growth of tree. For 
large apple trees use No 10_~—s telle- 
phone wire, and for small trees_ 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 








The Vermont Machine Co, Bellows Falls, 


Vt, have been informed by cable that the 
Improved U S$ separators manufactured by 
them have been awarded the gold medal at 
the Paris international exposition, where 
these separators are now on exhibition. This 
company was also awarded three medals 
and three diplomas of highest merit on U 
S separators at the World’s Columbian ex- 
position in 1893. These awards show very 
plainly the high class of goods manufac- 
tured by this company, when they obtain 
such high honors in competition with the 
. world. 








HORTICULTURE 


small round nails, and No 12 telephone or 
copper wire, neither of which wires will 
corrode. This method does away with al- 
most all need of using timber props, and 
does not disfigure the trees, and if telephone 
wire is used, need not be removed for sev- 
eral years. Large trees whose trunks are 
liable to split apart where the main 
branches join the trunk, can also be wired 
together with heavy wire until permanent 
bolts can be used, which do not injure the 
trees at all. 

Peach trees, whose wood is specially brit- 
tle, should be looked after at once and the 
limbs wired or corded up, to prevent the 
winds from tearing them apart, and the 
fruit be lost. The tools needed for this 
work are a hand saw, hammer and a heavy 
pair of pliers to cut the wire. 

— 


American Fruit in Paris. 





The first shipment of fruit of the pres- 


ent season which contained exhibits of 
summer apples with a few pears and 
peaches, from the states of N Y and Del 


reached Paris in time for the competition 
of Aug 22. The apples and pears arrived 
in good condition. The second shipment 
went from N Y Aug 29 and contained ex- 
hibits of apples and pears from the states 
of Ill, N Y and Pa. The third shipment left 
N Y Sept 12, and contained exhibits from 
Ark, Ill, Ia, Kan, N Y and Mo. The last 
shipment of the season will leave New York 
Sept 26 and will contain exhibits from a 
number of states. The following is the list 
of awards to United States exhibitors in 
the temporary competition held Aug 8: All 
of the fruit exhibited on that date was 
from last year’s crop and was in good con- 
dition when displayed. 

First prizes for collections of apples, crop 
of ’99. Division of pomology, U S dept of 
agri, general collection, 22 varieties, repre- 
senting 14 states; Ill and Mo state hort so- 
cieties and N Y state commission, and C. 
G. Winn of Illinois. Collection of oranges, 
Cal state commission. Second prizes for 
collections of apples, Neb state hort soc, 
N C dept of agri and Joseph A. Burton of 
Orleans, Ind. 





Witch Grass Experience. 
WILLIAMS, MASSCHUSETTS. 


A. L. 





A piece of old land was badly infested 
with witch grass in 1899. I plowed it early, 
and harrowed.it often well enough to keep 
the grass from growing. I plowed again 
the middle of June and set to tomatoes. 
The plants were hoed once. No grass was 
in sight in the fall; all completely killed. 

By this method of preparation, I’ve grown 
as good squash, late cabbage and potatoes 
as could have been grown on a clover sod 
and with no more hand-hoeing, but with 
the extermination of the grass every time. 
A disk harrow drawn at the rate of five 
miles an hour is the best kind of an imple- 
ment to keep the grass down on land that is 
not stony. To dig up the roots and cart 
them to the dump, as some advocate, is 
very extravagant. 

Cabbage Prospects Excellent—Winter 
cabbages in this section are in fine condi- 
tion. Most of the plants set have lived and 
the weather conditions have been particu- 
larly favorable to rapid growth. I think 
winter cabbage will be a good crop, but a 
little earlier than usual.—{H. D. Burrit, 
Monroe Co, N Y. 





Making Vinegar Quickly—The ordinary 
method of putting cider into barrels and al- 
lowing it to gradually change into vine- 
gar is very satisfactory unless the vinegar 
is wanted soon. This process requires one 
year and usually two for the best results. 
The conversion into vinegar can be greatly 
hastened by increasing the exposure of the 
cider to air. This may be accomplished by 
allowing the cider to slowly trickle over a 
series of shelves inclosed in a box or closet, 
or to permit it to pass slowly over shavings 





‘ 
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packed in a vat or cask. Beech shavings 
are preferred, but maple will answer very 
well. The cask is filled with shavings and 
on top is placed a tub filled with cider in 
the bottom of which gimlet holes have. been 
made. The cider trickles down slowly and 
is collected at the bottom of the cask con- 
taining the shavings. By passing the cider 
through a series of three or four casks of 
this kind, it will soon be converted into 
vinegar. 
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A Small Lily Pond—I bought a large- 
sized washtub and sunk it about one-fourth 
in the ground. In this I put rich muck ta- 
ken from a small pond. With this for a 
foundation I added rich garden loam and 
a quantity of sand, until the tub was two- 
thirds full. I selected two large bulbs of 
the common water lily and planted them, 
then filled the tub*with water. The dark 
green leaves began to show quickly and in 
a few weeks the tub was a mass of leaves. 
The tub was always full of water, and 
when it seemed at all impure it was al- 
lowed to overfiow and fresh water added. 
Along the edge I planted a number of wild 
water plants that grow in the streams near 
by and they soon ran over the tub and fell 
gracefully down the sides until there was 
nothing visible but the green leaves and 
thickly blooming lillies.—[{E. A. M. 





The Chautauqua Grape Crop—The pros- 
pects are gocd for one of the largest and 
finest crops of grapes ever produced in the 
Chautauqua grape belt. The blossoming 
was later than an average, but the dry 
weather hastened the crop forward, and 
has been highly favorable for freedom from 
mildew and other fungii. For many weeks 
there has been an exciting activity in pre- 
paring for the harvest. Orders for bas- 
kets and crates exceeded the capacity of 
manufacturers. Baskets of 8 or 4 lbs each 
have replaced those of 9 and 5 lbs respec- 
tively, used hitherto, An increasingly large 
proportion is selling in crates of 25 to 40 lbs 
capacity. Buyers from eastern wine houses 
and dealers are in the region looking for 
stock.—_[G. A. M. 





The Worst Weeds of Canada in order of 
their destructiveness are the Canada thistle, 
mustard, wild oats, couch grass, ragweed, 
ox-eye daisy, false flax, dock, burdock, fox- 
tail and pigweed. 




















We are extensive 
grower and makea 
specialty of Seeds 
and Plants. Book 
telling how to grow THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
worth in vour garden or orchard, sent Free for stam, 

LAKESIDE GINSENG FARM, Amber, N. Y¥. 











Working Butter. 


F. C. CURTIS, WISCONSIN. 





Butter, when properly made in the gran- 
ular form. needs no working other than that 
done in the churn. This saves more than 
half the labor and makes first-class butter. 
Salt should be evenly distributed through 
the butter and the butter freed from the 
buttermilk and surplus* moisture. Why 
churn the butter into a mass and fasten 
the buttermilk in? Stir the cream well to- 
gether when more cream is added until 
enough is gathered to churn. Churn. the 
cream at 62 degrees in a revolving churn 
without inside machinery, until the butter 
comes in granules about bird shot size. If 
so done the butter will be strictly one 
thing and the buttermilk another, and the 
buttermilk will run out if you give it an 
opportunity. 

Rinse the butter twice with pure water 
with salt added. The last rinsing will come 
out nearly clear of buttermilk. Drain the 
butter a few minutes, add about 2 oz of good 
dairy salt to the pound of butter, the butter 
still being in the churn, revolve the churn 
2 few times and the salt will intermingle 
evenly with the butter. It is well to al- 
low for the salt a few minutes 
low a few minutes for the salt to dissolve 
and then give it a good banging in the 
churn which will give the butter nearly 
all the needed working. Now pack the but- 
ter solidly in tub or crock or work into 
rolis with the butter ladle. About three- 
fourths of the large amount of salt put in 
the butter will come out in the brine in 
working or banging the butter into a solid 
body. I have practiced this method over 
50 years and can certify to its value for 
farm dairy use or say up to 30 lbs of butter 
at a churning. 
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Cold Weather Feeding. 


D. W. THOMAS, OHIO. 





I believe there is more profit in keeping 
one steer or colt thrifty all winter, than in 
keeping two that will leave winter quarters 
poor. If, in Jan, stock is in fine order, it 
is half wintered. Shut up colts as soon 
as feed stops growing. Feed calves 1 qt of 
oats a day and plenty of good hay. I have 
never known stock to do poorly in sum- 
mer because fed too high in winter. You 
can make sheep, cattle or horses, if in good 
order, gain flesh upon early-cut timothy 
hay, but if they lose flesh in the fall it takes 
grain all winter to get them up again. 

Give personal attention to all live stock. 
See that they are well fed, watered and 
salted regularly. Sheep and young cattle 
may have a good deal of range, but must 
have warm, dry sheds. Use the card at least 
once a day on every animal confined to win- 
ter quarters. Used gently and generously 
it tends to make beef, because it keeps the 
skin soft, loose and lively, and no animal 
can fatten readily unless these conditions 
exist. Carding increases the flow of milk, 
because when the skin is active and healthy 
the processes of digestion are quicker and 
more perfect. I advise every person to pro- 
vide a supply of water for his stock from 
some source, for the time and money lost 
by being without would soon pay for the 
expense of obtaining it. Horses need regu- 
lar feed. The ration I find best is about 12 
Ibs of hay and from 9 to 12 qts of oats, 
given in three regular feeds, with a feed of 
raw potatoes once a week when idle or at 
gentle work. Give a small increase when 
at hard work. It is a bad practice to feed 
idle horses all the hay they can eat. Straw, 
with a fair allowance of oats, is a cheap 
ration. 

The practice of cutting hay or straw and 
mixing with meal or bran and water, is 
well understood by stock growers in many 
parts of the country. A box 7 ft long, 2 ft 
deep and 18 in wide will be large enough to 
mix feed for five or six animals. Have the 


box wider at the top than at the bottom, 
Wet with water, then sprinkle on the meal 
and shake up thoroughly. The age of the 


LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


grain or hay has a great effect on its fat- 


tening qualities. English race and. other 
fast horses are never fed on new oats until 
Feb or March. On the other hand, the po- 
tato loses much of its fattening quality by 
keeping. Turnips or potatoes which have 
once sprouted have lost nearly all their 
fattening qualities. 

I have never been able to feed my long- 
wooled sheep corn and oats alone, without 
foundering the lambs, and my losses from 
this have been great. I am now feeding a 
mixture of one part ear corn, ground with 
two parts oats, two of wheat bran and 
two of buckwheat bran, with entire success, 
I have fed my entire flock-so far this win- 
ter on clover hay, and they are in fine con- 
dition. Feed well and give warm shelter, 
especially to cows in calf. Dry off before 
the new milk springs. Many farmers think 
that, to feed meal to milch cows, just before 
or just after calving, is likely to produce 
milk fever, but I have never known a case 
produced by it, nor am I much inciined to 
believe it.. Milch cows should have their 
fodder cut fine mixed with bran and wet 
with water. A few roots in addition will 
be good. Wheat bran induces a great flow 
of milk. 





Merits of the Veterinary Schools. 


DR AUSTIN PETERS, MASSACHUSETTS. 





Probably the best-equipped veterinary 
school in America is that at CorneM uni- 





parts of the country, and some of these are 
not-so particular in their requirements for 
matriculation as they should be; among 
them may be included one at Toronto, two 
in Chicago and two in Washington. 





Crangle on Tutkeys, 


SUPT J. F. CRANGLE, NEW YORK. 





Many young turkeys are killed by over- 
feeding. On large farms they can get their 
living almost entirely on grasshoppers and 
insects. For the first three or four days 
give stale bread and not sour bread, and 
moisten with milk. For the first few days 
they are confined inside three boards placed 
in shape of a triangle. When they can 
jump over the boards, let them run. If 
they are drooping, look for lice and apply 
Dalmatian or other insect powder.- In case 
of diarrhea, one feed of boiled rice will 
usually affect a cure. At fattening time, 
shut up about fou rweeks before wanted for 
market. I had rather not shut them up at 
all. than to keep them longer than four 
weeks to worry in confinement. No winter 
shelter is needed except enough to keep 
the wind from blowing on them to upset 
their balance when roosting. 

The White Holland stand confinement 
better than the others and are most gen- 
tle; the Narragansetts are good, but not 
quite so large as the Bronze. The Buff and 
Slate turkeys are of no practical use, being 














BRANDED YEARLINGS IN THE FEED LOTS 


These yearling steers owned and fed by Charles Mills of Lancaster Co, Neb, were 


kept on a meadow two months last fall. 


corn ground with the cobs and timothy hay, 


After that for seven months they were given 


with a light ration of oats. They 


weighed, when bought in South Omaha, 754 lbs, and when sold 1224 lbs, making a 
gain of 470 Ibs. They cost $4.15 per 100 Ibs and sold for $5.05. 


versity, at Ithaca, N Y, as it has an annual 
income of $25,000 from the state of New 
York, which places it upon a firmer finan- 
cial basis than any other similar institu- 
tion in the country. Perhaps the chief 
drawback is that, being in the country, 
the student does not have the advantage of 
so large and varied clinics there as he 
would in a large city. On the other hand, 
the laboratory facilities and opportunities 
for seeing practice among farm animals 
other than horses and dogs are superior to 
those of the other schools. 

Within comparatively a few years many 
of the leading universities have established 
veterinary departments. Among the older 
are the veterinary department of Magill 
university in Montreal, and the New York- 
American veterinary college, connected 
with New York university, N Y city. Since 
the establishment of these schools, the uni- 
versity of Pa has founded a veterinary de- 
partment in Philadelphia which is among 
the best. Harvard university has had a 
veterinary college in Boston for: several 
years. All of the schools mentioned above, 
and in fact any good school requires a 
three-year course of study or its equiva- 
lent, as this is none too long a course of 
study to properly equip the future veterina- 
rian. There are a number of other schools 
not mentioned above, some of which re- 
quire but a two-year course, in various 





too small. The Bronze is the best and hard. 
iest, laying from 18 to 40 eggs per year. 





Profitable Hog Raising—I believe in 
having my hogs healthy even if it takes 
somewhat-longer to get: them ready for 
market. In spring as soon as the pigs are 
old enough I put them out to pasture and 
feed them swill and oats. The grain should 
be soaked before feeding. The pigs receive 
no corn until autumn. When new. corn 
arrives I begin feeding very slowly, giving 
some old corn at the same time. My hogs 
fatten rapidly and are always free from 
disease. I make it a point to have plenty 


.of salt and ashes where they can get them 


at all times.—[F. G.-C., Iowa. 


The Purchase of Thoroughbred Sheep, 
both ewes and rams, for breeding purposes 
will probably be greater than ever. before 
and at higher prices. Ranchmen are al- 
ready on the lookout for rams for the fall 
breeding season, and every breeder can sell 
his surplus stock if he will only do some 
judicious advertising. With common ewes 
selling at $5 to 7 per head, the large de- 
mand for sheep is likely to continue for 
some time. 


Milk a Heifer longer the first year than 
any other time so as to form the habit of 
persistent milking. During all this time 
see that she is well fed. 








DAIRY 


Wholesale Poultry Packing. 


The business of killing and dressing poul- 
try has reached large proportions in some 
parts of the country, as indicated by the 
erection of a 200x53 ft slaughter house at 
Kansas City, giving the poultry-killing 
pliant there a capacity of 15,000 chickens per 
day and employing 125 to 150 hands. It has 
been suggested that the poultry packing 
business would eventually be controlled by 
the large concerns, just as the beef busi- 
ness is at present. The packers in Kansas 
City are stated to be buying five times the 
amount of live poultry that they did five 
years ago. 

The dressed poultry is sometimes shipped 





KANSAS CITY POULTRY PACKING HOUSE. 


in carload lots to distant markets, large 
shipments being made to California. About 
80 per cent of the stock handled is chick- 
ens and turkeys in equal proportions, while 
the rest are ducks and geese. The princi- 
pal company has a list of over 2000 poultry 
shippers and also employs 15 men to buy 
poultry in carload lots. It has a storage 
capacity of 2,000,000, where the poultry can 
be frozen and held to a temperature of 
about 10 deg above zero. Fully 20 per cent 
of the output is used in canned chicken, 
chicken soup and similar preparations. Over 
100,000 lbs per year goes to supply eating 
houses along a single railroad line. Most 
of the live poultry comes from Kan, Mo, 
Ia, Neb, Okla, Tex and Ark. The buyers 
make contracts with the handlers of poul- 
try in the different towns, one of the com- 
pany’s cars.comes along at the stated time, 
the poultry is delivered, and the cash paid 
on delivery. As soon as the car is full, -it 
proceeds direct to Kansas City. 





White Cochins—Cochins are among the 
most popular of the meat breeds, being 
nearly as heavy as the Light Brahma. 
The numerous poultry keepers who prefer 
a white fowl will be pleased with a White 
Cochin, with its pure, one-color plumage, 
easily bred to standard and making a fine 
appearance as dressed poultry. In addi- 
tion, they have all the merits of the cglored 
Cochin breeds, are hardy, lay well in win- 





PAIR OF WHITE COCHINS, 


ter, eggs are brown and of fairly good size. 
Their qualities as table fowls are fairly 
good when the carcass is not over-fat. Hens 
are rather persistent sitters in summer and 
clumsy as mothers. The pair shown are of 
the American type with only moderate leg 
feathering and of less clumsy build than 





the English Cochins. They are bred by H. 
K. LaTourette, Genesee Co, Mich. 





Squab Experience—I am experimenting 
in raising squabs for market. Have made 
two shipments of Homer squabs to the Bos- 
ton market, the returns from which were 
very encouraging. By breeding from the 
large varieties such as Runts, Dragoons, 
Homers and their crosses, a squab that will 
average from % to 1 Ib each can be_ se- 
cured. The common pigeun, in fact any 
other variety, without proper feed and care, 
produces squabs weighing from % to % Ib, 
and will go begging in any market except 
during the winter months, when they are 
very scarce. The price paid for good squabs 
will run from 20 to 30c each at five weeks 
old and can be produced for about one-thira 
the price received. They are shipped with 
feathers on, the same as game birds, and 
are killed by bleeding in the mouth. Rais- 
ing squabs for markt may be made very 
profitable to those who care to learn the 
business.—[E. F. Barry, Washington Co, Me. 





Preparing a Starter—The following 
method of preparing a starter is given by 
Prof McKay of the Ia agri col: Two quarts 
of milk.are selected from a healthy cow 
fed.on good feeds, and not yet far advanced 
in lactation. After rejecting the first few 
jets, the milk is milked directly into a 2-qt 
receptacle and every precaution exercised 
to avoid contamination. When the recep- 
tacle is full, it is at once closed with a 
tight cover and taken to a place as free 
as possible from filth, but with conditions 
suitable for the development of germs. The 
milk is allowed to remain in this place until 
it is thickened, which may take three or 
even four days. The cream, which has 
risen during the souring is carefully re- 
moved, and the thickened milk added to a 
can of pasteurized skimmilk. 





Calves Raised on Separator Milk—At 
the Neb. exper sta three talves were raised 
on separator milk and a like number al- 
lowed to follow the cow in the ordinary 
‘way getting all the milk. During the six 
months each calf was allowed 340 Ibs of 
grain and 20 lbs of oil meal. The milk-fed 
calves were given about 300 lbs each of- 
separator milk. At the end of six months 
the calvés which followed the cows av- 
eraged 380 lbs and those fed the milk 410 
Ibs. It is but fair to state, however, that 
the flies troubled the calves in the pasture 
more than those fed milk. At the end of 
12 months the separator calves averaged 
730 Ibs each, while the other lot averaged 
750 Ibs, the feed for the two lots being the 
same during the second six months. 





Cream for Churning should be kept at a 
low temperature, thoroughly stirred when 
more is added, and none should be put in 
for 24 hours before churning. During this 
time the cream should be allowed to warm 
up to 60 or 65 degrees and then cooled off to 
55 or 58 three or four hours before churn- 
ing. Unsatisfactory results will be ob- 
tained by rapidly cooling or heating the 
cream. 





Golden Penciled Wyandots are one of 
the latest varieties for public favor. We 
row have the White, the Buff, Silver, Gold- 
en and Buff Laced, Silver and Golden Pen- 
ciled and a Buff Penciled is promised. Take 
any of them that you like, they are all 
good. 





Tomatoes designed for cold storage should 
be picked when just beginning to ripen. 








SHARPLES 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


LWAYS THE GEST 


THE aamaeen co, . M, SHARPLES, 
Chicago, Ll, ‘eat Chester Pa. 
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Second Hand MACHINERY 


FOR SALE. Everything in engines, boilers, 

pumps, iron and wood workin machinery, shaft- 

ing, pulleys, belting and mil lies. Prices 

lowest. We can save you caeenire rite to us. 
HARRIS MACHINERY CO., 

1008 Washington Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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and Combination — 
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Drilling Machine Co., Akroa, 0. 





water withont any atten- 
tion or expense for 
IRRIGATION. 
Big Increase in Crops 
Independent of Rain. 
Higher Prices. 


Early Crops. 
POWER SPECIALTY CO., 126 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL 


_ Best, Lightest, Most Secure, Easiest Put On and 
the Cheapest. For description and sample address 
¥F. H. JACKSON & CO., Winchester, Ky. 


SWINE nusbanony 








By F. D. CopuRN. New revised and enl 
The breeding, rearing and management of sw 

revention and treatment of their diseases. It -is-the 
Pallest and freshest fompeadion no > to swine breed- 
ing yet offered. Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid. $1.50 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the, special 
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New York’s splendid country road law 
is each year building a good many miles 
of fine roads without hardship to taxpay- 
ers. That other states could easily adopt 
a similar one is apparent upon studying 
the provisions of the law as briefly sum- 
marized on another page. Absolute home 
rule is permitted the counties, no section 
being forced to improve its highways un- 
less it so elects. The exact cost is known 
before the contract is closed and half -the 
cost is borne by the state. 


The merits of alfalfa are not generally 
known except in the semi-arid west. Even 
there, thousands of farmers do not utilize 
this wonderful plant as is done by their 
nore progressive and intelligent brethren. 
We invite short statements of their prac- 
tical experience from all who have had 
marked success with alfaifa. Photographs 
of the crop or of scenes in its culture, ori- 
g:n, harvesting, stacking, feeding, etc, are 
elso desired. For available material of this 
kind, we shall pay liberally. 

S$ $ $$ 

A sad mistake is commonly made by 
voters of all classes, presidential year, They 
get so excited over national election that 
they too often neglect their own interests 
in nominating or electing local or state of- 
ficers. You may be red hot for McKinley 
er still more eager for Bryan for president, 
but that is no reason why you should al- 
low, every schemer who wants a job at 


the public. crib in your. town, county or 








EDITORIAL 


state to get the nomination or to have your 
vote. For this reason, it is all the more 
important that, during the _ presidential 
year, the utmost care be taken in local or 
state nominations and elections. Partic- 
ularly do we emphasize this point regard- 
ing our state legislatures. As a rule, the 
action of your state legislature affects you 
more directly and vitally than any action 
by congress or by the national administra- 
tion. However excited you may become 
over the presidency, keep cool when it 
comes to nominating or voting for men to 
represent you in the house and senate of 
your state. 
— = 

The farmers’ institute has been a remark- 
ably potent factor in improving the condi- 
tion of country people. It is the one meet- 
ing of the year where farmers get together 
to receive practical instruction and to be 
benefited by an exchange of experiences 
concerned exclusively with the growing of 
crops, the care of live stock, the develop- 
ment of the home. As only one meeting of 
this kind each year is possible in most local- 
ities, topics not directly related to farming 
must not be permitted to appear on the 
program. The farmer can get his moral 
and religious imatruction from the church, 
his politics and news from the daily or 
weekly paper, his shamans culture and his 
knowledge of foreign lands from books and 
periodicals. The farmers’ institute must 
tell him what kind of corn will do best in 
his neighborhood and how to grow it; what 
breed of hogs is wanted by his market and 


“how to most economically produce them; 


what dairy product it will pay him best to 
manufacture, what small fruits are most 
hardy and profitable for him. If the insti- 
tute fails to do this, interest will disap- 
pear, the attendance fall off and the in- 
fluence of the meeting will not be for the 
good of agriculture. That the majority of 
institutes are accomplishing much good no 
one will deny, but the criticism by a New 
York correspondent, printed in another 
column of this issue is a picture of condi- 
tions which are too common. Addresses and 
papers are introduced simply because they 
are entertaining. We refuse to admit that 
institutes have outlived their usefulness. On 
the contrary we believe that only a good 
beginning has been made, but we warn state 
and lecal associations that unless’. they 
maintain strictly agricultural meetings 
where the interested farmer can learn some- 
thing, they will lose the support of the agri- 
cultural public and the not inconsiderable 
influence they now wield. 

The Belgian hare craze continues, and we 
nredict will prove short lived, carrying dis- 
appointment to many. In parts of the 
country poultry raisers have become inter- 
ested and are investing their money in 
something which may never show the profit 
hoped.. The industry is being promoted by 
certain people who are either foolishly or 
wickedly misleading farmers and villagers. 
The glowing circulars of a certain Califor- 
nia rabbitry just received by Ameri- 
can Agriculturist states that the progeny of 
a single pair of Belgians might reach in two 
years 16,000, and implies that the meat of 
this little animal will bring on the market 
20 cents a pound. The inference of enor- 
mous profits for all engaged in growing 
hares is evident. The truth is, there is no 
regular market for the meat of Belgian 
hares. In cold weather only is there any 
sale, and this in a very limited way, and 
generally at low prices. The other side of 
the auestion was recently touched upon in 
these columns; the possibility of portions 
of the country being overrun with some- 
thing akin to the rabbit pest of Australia. 
The agricultural or poultry journal having 
at heart the best interests of the farmer 
will aid us in spreading this word of cau- 
tion. 

By the death of. Sir John Bennet Lawes 
at Rothamsted, England, Aug 31, the world 
loses one of its most distinguished agricul- 
tural scientists: .Beginninge, ahout. 1834 he 








gave most of his time to agricultural ex- 
perimentation. In 1843 he became associ- 
ated with Dr Gilbert and the experiments 
of Lawes and Gilbert are familiar to every 
student of agriculture. The scientific so- 
cieties conferred upon these two men their 
most highly prized medals and royalty ac- 
knowledged their pre-eminence. 
— 

We have been deluged with circulars 
about “‘the farmers’ trust,’ from an obscure 
postoffice in Ohio. Inquiry corfirms our 
suspicion that they emanated from some 
crank, yet we are informed that some peo- 
ple are fools enough to invest in such 
“farmers’ trust certificates.” A word to 
the unwise ought to be sufficient. ‘The 
fool and his money are soon parted.” 





Our Special Crop Reports. 


Fair Threshing Returns in Wheat. 





[From Page 243.] 
regard all previous estimates of the sea- 
son and to make the present estimate sole- 
ly upon the basis of the actual Apparent 
conditions as disclosed when harvest  be- 
gins. 

This year conditions surrounding the 
crop, both of spring and winter grain, have 
been so unusual, so abnormal, that a con- 
siderable discrepancy between the figures 
reported now and heretofore might have 
been excused, but as a matter of fact our 
corps ofobservers is so well trained in crop 
ebservation and so sound of judgment, that 
the discrepancy is not material this year. 
It is worthy of note, however, that in both 
spring and winter wheat the tendency after 
actual experience in handling the grain is 
toward a slight advance upon previous es- 
timates. This is not unexpected, as in sea- 
sons of abnormal conditions the tendency 
is always to exaggeration, whether in the 
matter of great crops or of partial failures. 
HARVEST CONTACT WITH THE WINTER CROP 
and threshing operations to date have 
served to induce local observers to advance 
their estimate of condition by 3.4 points, 
making the harvest condition of winter 
wheat 80.0, against 76.6, as reported on July 
1. Last year the harvest condition was 
70.6, so that this year the condition is 
judged nearly 10 points higher than at this 
date in ’99. The changes in state averages 
are rather more extreme than this slight 
change in the general average would seem 
to indicate, as fuller knowledge gained by 
harvest experience has operated to induce 
changing in both directions. The last re- 
port of condition before harvest was made 
July 1 and in comparison with the reports 
then made the principal advances are: 
Tenn 15 points, Ky 10, Ind 15 and Ill 11. 
Similar actual experience leads to a_ re- 
duction of condition from that previously 
reported of 3 points in Kan, Cal 3, Ore 12 
and Wash 5. The marked change in Tenn 
and Ky is due to the fact that the July 
report was made in the midst of a remark- 
able period of rainfall that threatened to 
seriously damage grain just at time of har- 
vest, but which, it since appears, did little 
positive damage. The change in the other 
direction in Ore and Wash is the result of 
further unfavorable weather conditions af- 
ter the date of the previous report, and to 
that extcnt represents an actual change in 
the situation. 

Enough threshing of winter wheat has 
now been done to furnish fair data for an 
approximation of the rate of yield. A spe- 
cial request was made this month for 
threshing results to date, and the returns 
consolidated into state averages are pre- 
sented below. If these preliminary returns 
are to be accepted as fairly representing 
the actual average secured this year, 
then it may be assumed that the 
uctual estimate. of the crop to be madé 
next month will show a winter wheat total 
of. somewhere near 330,000,000 bu. Last year 
the winter wheat total was estimated at 


296,000,000 bu, but the movement afterward 
made it apparent that It must have reached 
310,000,000 bu. 

HEAVY RAINFALL IN SPRING WHEAT TERRITORY 
during the past month has been very unfa- 
vorable for harvest operations in the prin- 
cipal spring wheat territory, too much rain- 
fall seriously interfering with cutting, and 
damaging the quality of grain in the shock. 
It must be recognized, however, that this 


rainy harvest season has not, to 
any appreciable extent, diminished the 
quantity of grain actually secured, 
though there is a disposition in 
some quarters to lower previous’ es- 


timates of the crop. The rain has bleached 
or blackened a large quantity of wheat, but 
it has not materially reduced the actual 
number of bushels of some _ quality that 
were secured. 

The present report of spring wheat con- 
dition made after harvest is completed, as 
in the case of winter wheat, shows some 
advance in the figures of state averages. 
The improvement is not marked enough to 
materially alter previous crop expectations, 
but it is interesting in showing that in sea- 
sons of abnormal conditions even the best 
trained local observers are apt to overes- 
timate the damage suffered. The average 
condition of spring wheat when harvested 
is reported at 60.8, against 53.1 last mionth 
and 82.8 last year at this date. Compara- 
ytively little threshing has yet been accom- 
plished, and that done is largely in the 
southern part of the belt, where the best 
results obtained, so that the preliminary 
threshing results submitted this month 
Lave less significance than in the case of 
winter wheat. If the preliminary returns, 
however, be accepted as forecasting the ac- 
tual averages with any considerable accu- 
racy, they would indicate a spring wheat 
yield of around 180,000,000 bu, a figure which 
is likely to prove a full maximum of crop 
probabilities. 

On June 1 the wheat conditions then re- 
ported indicated a crop possibility of at 
least 650,000,000 bu. By July 1 the shrink- 
age in prospects had reduced the proba- 
bility to such an extent that it was stated 
in- American Agriculturist that the crop 
might not much exceed 500,000,000 bu. The 
present preliminary returns of threshing re- 
sults point to a crop of about 510,000,000 bu. 

The following statement shows the har- 
vest condition of spring and winter wheat 
by states, and the average rate of yield 
as shown by such threshing results as have 
been received, it being distinctly under- 
stood that the latter showing fs but pre- 
liminary to our final investigation of next 
month: 

WHEAT CONDITION AND YIELD BY STATES. © 


ondition - 

Gnas’ tees Gee Nord 

NE, — 90 — 18.0 
2, 75 a 15.0 oo 
Pa, 75 ooo 15.0 a= 
Tex, 99 — 17.0 os 
Ark, 90 _ 10.8 — 
Tenn, 91 —_ 10.5 -- 
Ww Va, 70 _ 9.0 ~ 
Ky, 92 a 13.0 —— 
O, 32 — 5.3 — 
Mich, 45 80 7.0 10.0 
Ind, 45 — 6.0 — 
Til, 76 82 11.7 11.5 
Wis, 70 84 11.0 14.5 
Minn, 70 65 10.0 10.5 
Ta, 80 91 15.0 15.5 
Mo, 91 pa 13.1 nn 
Kan, 94 60 17.9 9.0 
Neb, 80 65 18.0 11.8 
N D, -- 35 — 6.4 
$8 D, oo 45 oo 6.0 
Cal, 77 70 9.5 9.0 
Ore, 80 70 18.0 14.4 
Wash, 90 80 24.0 18.0 
Okla, 100 — 18.5 a 
Other, 93 88 13.0 12.5 
Ay, 60.8 13.0 10.2 


80.0 
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The year book for 1900 is right up with 
this progressive age. The weather forecasts 
are what every farmer wants, and every 
business man* needs one for reference.—[{J. 
L. Hersey. 
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Final Estimate of Onion Yield in the Commercial Belt. 


7-—No of acres—, -—Yield p a~ 








1900 1899 - 1898 1900 1899 1898 

Grand Isle Co, Vt, 50 50 50 165 175 150 
Eastern Mass, 540 600 625 260 300 275 
Conn valley, 525 550 500 325 425 325 
Rhode Island, 190 200 200 200 325 300 
Wethersfield dist, 100 100 125 175 275 325 
Southport dist, 1,000 1,100 1,100 200 375 275 
Cther Conn, 425 450 500 165 300 300 
Orange Co, N Y, 1,500 1,500 1,700 340 390 200 
Other N Y & Pa, 1,400 1,500 1,250 310 350 300 
Northern Ohio, 1,400 1,450 1,450 325 425 325 
C’nt’] & w’st’n O,1,200 1,600 1,500 350 450 350 
Chicago dist, 700 700 625 325 375 200 
Northwest, 900 900 950 350 300 250 
Ind and Mich, 1,200 1,500 1,350 300 375 250 
11,130 12,200 1, 825 301 376 277 


A Moderate Onion Crop Beginning to Move. 





The 1900 commercial crop of onions avail- 
able for winter markets is much smaller 
than that of last year’s enormous yield, 
and, judiciously handled, ought to show a 
fair rate of profit to farmers. Growth and 
development of the crop have been por- 
trayed in American Agriculturist from 
week to week. In this, our final report, we 
estimate the crop east of the Rocky moun- 
tains in sections where grown for market 
at 3,400,000 bu, or 1,200,000 bu smaller than 
the record-breaking yield of ’99, but fair 
compared with an average of recent years. 
That the crop has reached moderate pro- 
portions is due to the relatively satisfac~ 
tory condition in certain important sec- 
tions, notably much of N Y and O, a lib- 
eral rate of yield there serving to offset 
positive shortage in the old-established and 
important N E territory and also in the 
central west adjacent to Chicago. 

As shown in our earlier reports, growers 
devoted a liberal area to chis crop last 
spring, but developments were unfavor- 
able. In many parts of the east, onions 
suffered through drouth, while in por- 
tions of the middle and western states ex- 
cessive rainfall caused some damage. It 
was long since realized that the crop would 
prove somewhat late, more or less deteri- 
oration in important sections resulting in 
many small bulbs, and preventing anything 
like the unusually high average rate of 
yield of last year. Outside the notable ex- 
ceptions named, the onion crop has proved 
a decided disappointment to growers; here 
and there parcels of onion acreage were 
abandoned. The total area at harvest was 
apparently 1000 acres smaller than a year 
ago. The loss was largely in western O and 
northern Ind, and this difference due not 
nearly so much to abandoned area as to a 
decision last spring to desert this crop for 
others. A good many growers in the cen- 
tral west having a big acreage and a big 
yield a year ago were forced to face low 
prices through the winter, and as a result 


the acreage this spring in the territory 
named was cut down sharply. In the old- 
er sections, such as Mass, Ct, N Y and 


northern O, where farmers have long made 
a specialty of this crop, the area was near- 
ly normal, 

RATE OF YIELD ONLY MODERATE. 

Qur reports are uniformly lacking in the 
indications of phenomenal yield noted a 
year ago. Many correspondents point to 
small average out-turn at the close of Aug 
and early Sept, this particularly true of 
L I sound and portions of the Ct valley. 
Growers in central and western N Y re- 
port some shortage compared with last 
year’s phenomenal yield, yet have a good 
many onions in the aggregate. This is also 
true of such important Ohio onion counties 
as Lake, Wayne, Hardin, Lucas, etc. Mich- 
igan growers report a fairly good rate of 
yield and so with Ind, but there the agre- 
age is much smaller. Sections in Wis, 
northern Ill, Ia, etc, where onions are a 
specialty, have yielded fairly well. 

The weather was generally favorable for 
curing onions and the crop apparently has 
good keeping qualities. New York onions 
in manv instances are better than last 








Total crop, bu-——-._ -——Prices per bushel—, 





a 
1900 1899 1898 1900 1899 1898 

8,000 9,000 8,000 — 30@40 40@50 
140,000 180,000 172,000 50@75 35@50 50@75 
170,000 234,000 163,000 40@60 30@45 50@60 
38,000 75,000 60,000 40@65 _ — 
18,000 28,000 41,000 40@65 _ _ 
200,000 413,000 275,000 50@75 40@65 90@1.25 
70,000. 135,000 150,000 40@75 40@60 50@75 
510,000 685,000 340,000 30@50 25@50 35@50 
430,000 525,000 375,000 25@50 25@45 30@45 
450,000 616,000 471,000 25@35 25@30 30@40 
420,000 720,000 525,000 25@40 20@32 25@40 
227,000 263,000 125,000 30@40 30@35 30@40 
315,000 270,000 238,600 30@40 25@30 30@60 
360,000 562,000 338,000 22@30 25@30 30@50 

3,356,000 4,6 615, 000 3,280, 000 22@75 20@65 25@75 


year, but some correspondents report a 
good many small ones. This latter is es- 
pecially true of Ct, where onions as a rude 
are. small and quality not as good as last 
year or an average of recent years. Ohio 
onions are in fairly good shape, but some 
complaints of indifferent quality, while 
western stock is in nearly all instances 
good. 
PRICE TREND SOMEWHAT MIXED. 

The season is opening with considerable 
interest manifested on the part of dealers 
and market fairly active, buyers looking 
around for winter stocks. So far as prices 
are fixed up to Sept 10, these are averag- 
ing higher than at the opening of the crop 
season a year ago. This is particularly 
true of N E, where the marked cutdown 
from last year’s big yield has made its im- 
pression upon buyers; at the same time 
made farmers somewhat indifferent about. 
rushing their crops to market. In the 
onion growing sections of N Y and Pa, 
prices have opened a little higher than a 
year ago, and this is possibly true of O. In 
the central west, Mich, Ind, Wis, etc, open- 
ing figures this fall are low and not ma- 
terially different from those of a year ago, 
as shown in our table of comparative 


prices. 

ONION CROPS AND NEW YORK PRICE PER BU. 

Crop Bushels Oct Jan April 

1900-01 ..3,356,000 *.40@ .70c ? ? 
1899-90 ..4,370,000 .40@ .50 .40@ .70c .10@ -85c 
1898-99 . 3,100,000 -40@ .70 .60@ .90 @1.20 
1897-98 ..2,800,000 40@1.00 1.00@1.40 ‘60@1.10 
1896-97 ..2,818,000 .20@ .70 .80@1.10 _ 
1895-96 ..2,973,000 .25@ .60 .20@ .50 .30@ .60 
1894-95 ..1,944,000 .60@ .70 50@ .80 .80@1.20 
1893-94 ..2,330,000 .50@ .80 .50@ .75 .30@ .61 
1892-93 ..2,600,000 .60@1.00 .60@1.00 .80@1.40 
1891-92 ..3,200,000 .40@ .70 .80@1.00 .60@1.10 


*September price. 

Whether to sell or hold is a vexed ques- 
tion this fall‘which, of course, each grower 
must decide for himself. Our reports show 
that city buyers and agents of commission 
merchants are in the field and in some in- 


Coated Tongue 


What a tell-tale the tongue is anyway! 

What a tale it tells about the stomach! 

It puts on a whitish coat and says the stom- 
ach is more or less inactive from dyspepsia. 

What does your tongue tell you about your 
stomach ? 

The only way to cure and prevent dyspep- 
sia is to give vigor and tone, functional activ- 
ity, to the digestive system. It is therefore 
cured and prevented, positively and abso- 
lutely, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Hoop’s PILLs cure all liver ills. 25 cents, 


GRAPE cuLturist 


By A. 8. FULLER. This is one of the very best of works 
on the culture of the a grapes, with full directions 
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ing, ete. Cloth, 12m nowy 's 50 
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stances baiding for delivery later in the 
fall; many of these at figures below current 
quotations for immediate shipment, Farm- 
ers in O up to the present timre show a 
disposition to hold and this is true of Ind, 
while Michigan growers are generally wil- 
ling to sell. In N Y, where the crop is a 
good one, growers are disposed to sell, while 
in Mass and Ct much uncertainty is mani- 
fest, reports varying greatly, with many 
growers who have long made a specialty 
of this crop holding for better prices. No 
doubt many of the latter are in a position 
to store advantageously, keeping shrinkage 
dewn to the smallest point. In many places 
the market has scarcely opened, with no 
price established. Our report is published 
sufficiently early in the season to inform 
growers of conditions as a whole, enabling 
them to judge accurately the best course 
to pursue, 
FOREIGN TRADE IN ONIONS, 
7-—-Imports-——— —-Exports-——-~—, 
Vv AV 
Bush Value val Bush Value val 
1899-00 646,705 $357,827 65.4e 171,636 $143 83.1e 
1898-99 771.960 499,520 64.7c 164,902 134,250 81i1e 
1897-98 488,853 429,173 87.8e 100,148 90,832 90.8¢ 
1896-97 660,188 627,273 $1.12 73,511 60,088 81.6¢e 





1 95-96 _ _ — 82,916 61,181 73.8¢ 
184-95 one _ — 53,335 46,703 87.6¢ 
— 


Peanut Crop Only Fair—Iin Va, this year’s 
peanut crop has been injured by hot weath- 
er. Some rains have fallen of late, but 
they will fully make up the loss. in parts 
of Wythe, Greensville and Surry counties 
the yield will not be more than half an 
average. In Nansemond Co the outiook is 
better. In the N C peanut belt recert rains 
have helped the growing crop of peanuts, 
which promises to be quite large. 


The Moderate Yield of Hay from the 
crop 1900 is now moving to mrarket at a 
fair rate. Our final estimates of yield for 
the country at large will be presented in 
American Agriculturist next week. Returns 
are now about all in, and summarized will 
show a crop considerably smaller than last 
year’s total, and much below a bumper 
vicld. 





Good Roads in New York. 





The road improvement law, passed by 
the N Y legislature in 1898, has proved so 
efficacious that the good road division of 
the U §S dep’t of agri considers it the best 
state law in existence. It possesses most 
of the desirable features of state aid laws 
in other states, and but few of the objec- 
tionable ones. 

The law is Known as the ,Higbie-Arm- 
strong law, and provides that any board 
of supervisors may adopt resolutions, ask- 
ing state aid for road improvement. These 
are sent to the state engineer, who inves- 
tigates and determines whether the road 
indicated is of sufficient public importance 
to receive state aid. If it is, he prepares 
an estimate of the cost and transmits this 
to the board of supervisors. The board 
may then declare that the bighway indi- 
cated is to pe improved, or may refuse to 
go any further. This gives absolute home 
rule to the different counties of the state, 
so that no section can be compelled to im- 
prove its highway and no ccunty should 
be permitted to do so until all the facts and 
figures are placed before it. 

If the board of supervisors deaides to im- 
prove fhe road, a second set of resolutions 
are adopted and sent to the state engineer, 
who then advertises for bids. When a re- 
sponsible bid within the engineer’s esti- 
mate is made, the contract is closed, If 
the town or vounty desires to do the work 
itself, it has the preference over all other 
bidders. The work is superintended by the 
state engineer, and when it is completed he 
draws a warrant upon the state treasurer 
for 50 per cent of the cost of the work. The 
supervisors must levy 35 per cent of the 
cost on the whole county, and the remain- 
ing 15 per cent is payable in one of two 
ways, viz: If the supervisors had decided to 
improve this highway without a petition 
from the farmers owning land which 
fronted on the improved road, the 15 per 
cent must be paid by the township in 
which the highway lies. If, however, the 
decision was made aftér the petition by 


the landholders, this 15 per cent is paid by 
the property owners. For example, if road 
improvement ina cer tain town costs $1000, 
$500 must he paid by the state, $350 by the 
eounty and $150 either by the town or the 
citizens having land fronting upon the im- 
proved road. The money available for the 
state road work is obtained by a tax of 
1.le on every thousand dollars’ worth of 
assessable property in the state, which 
amounts to about $50,000 a year. 

This law is strictly for the benefit of ru- 
ral highways, for although the cities and 
villages of the state pay 90 per cent of the 
taxes, not a foot of the highway within 
their limits can be improved. This may at 
first seem an injustice to the village, but 
when it is remembered that the prosperity 
of villages and cities is dependent entirely 
upon the prosperity of the .country  rur- 
rounding them, the fairness of the plan is 
evident. 





Autumn Fair Dates. 


State Fairs. 


Welaware, DOVER. .... o005 cacesccee .Oct 2-4 
Gaotwid.” AtiIanta.....ccccecececces ACE 137 
Idaho, Boise. gece ; -Oct 8-13 
Illinois, Springfield. . -Sept 24-29 
Indiana, Indianapolis.. -Sept 17-21 


Mithigan, Grand Rapids..........Sept 24-28 
Missouri, St LOwls.. ..cccccccesce ..Oct 1-6 
Nevada, Reno. LTE 
New Jersey, Trenton. wccvcccee Pept 24-28 
New Mexico, Albuquerque........Sept 18-22 
North Carolina, Raleigh.......... Oct 22-27 
Oregon, Portland.. 3 sed ..Sept 17-22 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem. -Sept 18-21 


San Antonio, Internat’l, San Antonio. Tex 

Oct 20-Nov 3 
South Carolina, Columbia....Oct 29-Nov 2 
Texas, Dallas.. ..Sept 29-Oct 14 
Washington, North ‘Yakima pees y Sept24-29 

DISTRICT FAIRS. 

Antelope, Ore eee eT 
Ind Eastern, Stendallville. eae ...Sept 24- 
Internat’l Live Stock Exp, Chicago..Dec 1-! 
Massachusetts horticultural, Boston.Oct 2-3 
Tri-Co, Henderson, Ky.. .Sept 25-29 
Tri-Co, Richwood, O.. coves sancele moan 
Tri-State, Evansville, Ind. -Sept 17-21 


CANADIAN FAIRS. 





Central Canada, Ottawa, Ont....Sept 14-2 
Nova Scotia, Halifax. ‘ ..Sept 12- =o 
hm —_— 

COUNTY FAIRS. 
Gorham, Reed’s Corners, 
New Jersey orh s 16 
Burlington, Burling- Morris, Morris, 0 
ton, O 3-5 Naples, Naples, S 18-! 2D 
Tri State, Gutten- » Palmyra, Palmyra, 8S 20-22 
burg, 8 17-21 Potsdam, gy A. 18-21 
Racket Valley, Potsc -_ 
Kentucky ‘ 9-01 
Ohio, Hartford O 4-7 Richfield Springs, Richfield 
TRICT AND LOCAL. ¢,pPrings. 28 
DISTRICT A} weve’ Silver Lake, Perry, 3 
Com’] & Man’f’r, Paducah, Union, Brockport, 
O 9-12 Union, Palmyra, 
Ewing, Ewing, $8 5-8 Vernon,. Vernon, 
Guthrie, Guthrie, S$ 19-22 Warrensburg, Warreasbrrz, 


Tri-County, Hen@erson. 


New York 


Franklin, Malone, §$ 

Genesee, Batavia, Ss 

Madison, Brookfield, S$ 17- 

Niagara, a gai § 19- 

Oneida, Rom Ss i 
Ss 


S 25-29 Pennsylvania 


Armstrong, Dayton, S 25-28 
Bedford, Bedford, O 25 
Berks, Reading, ( 
Berks, Kutztown, S 25-28 
Bradford, Towanda, S 25-28 
Carbon, Lehighton, S 25-28 
Chester, Oxford. S 26-28 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, . 
0 


BERBER 


Ontario, C anandaigua, 
Orleans, Albion, 
Oswego, Oswego Falls, 


“ft 


Crawford, Conneautville, 


$ 18-21 G 
Greene, Carmichaels, O 3-4 

Otsego, Cooperstown, § 18-20 Greene, Waynesburg, S 18- a 
Queens-Nassau, Mineola, Indiana, Indiana, _ § 11- 

8 2-29 Lawrence, New Castle, = 12 
Schoharie, Schoharie, S 17-20 Lehigh, ‘Allentown, S 
Schuyler, Watkins, 8 18-21 Luzerne, Dallas, e — 
Seneca, Waterloo, § 25-27 Lycoming, Hughesville, 
Steuben, ae a . os 9-22 
Suffolk, iverhead, X Neg: 
Westchester, White Plains, fcKean, Port Alleg: ny 18-21 
, 8 24-29 Mercer, Stoneboro, O 2-4 
Yates, Penn Yan, S 19-21 Wercer, Mercer, S 25-27 
DISTRICT AND LOCAL. Northampton, ewer 
Afton, Afton, 8 18-21 Northumberland, Milton, — 


Binghamton Industrial, O 25 
Binghamton, 0 Pa Hort Soc, Phila, N 13-17 

Brockport, Brockport, $26-29 Sullivan, Forksville, O 3-5 

Brookfield, Brookfield, $17-20 Susquehanna, Montrose, 


9 
on 


Cobleskill, Cobleskill, S 24-27 S$ 18-19 
Dryden, Dryden, S 18-20 Tioga, Mansfield, S 25-28 
Dundee, Dundee, O 2-4 Union, Lewisburg, S 26-29 
Farmers & auenamiee , . Bris- Washington, Washington. 
tol Center, 21-22 S 25-28 








Results Entirely Satisfactory. 

We take pleasure in saying the results of 
our advertising in the Farmers’ Exchange 
column of American Agriculturist have 
been entirely satisfactory, and we intend 
at the proper time to resunre our advertis- 
ing there.—[I. C. Barnes & Co, New York 
city. 





SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


een a 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In faet, anything 
to sell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this oflice. 

COPY -s be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in| issue of the following week. “Advertisements of 

FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small adv as 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertising is 
only ‘ive cents a word each insertion. 


dress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 














SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


NV AMMOTH white winter seed rye noted for its pro- 

ductiveness both in grain and straw, awarded first 
orize at several New York state and Americah Institute 
airs, also first at the Tennessee centennial, and at the 
Missouri, Vermont and Massachusetts state fairs; for il- 
lustration see Sept. 11, 1897, American Agricul turist. Price 
#1 per bushel. 4 * CLARKSON, Tivoli, N. ¥. 


ARVEST King seed) wheat, heavy yielding, red, 

smooth chaff. Yielded 40 bu. per acre with me this 

season. Write for description and prices. A. H. HOFF- 
MAN, Landisville, Pa. 


S From Fou ae McKinley variety. Nearly 200 bushels 
rom fom acres. me nom ggg and prices on application. 
JAMES McNEILL, Hudson, N. ¥ 


EED Wheat—Gold Coin, hardy, vigorous, most pro~ 
ductive of all. Sample prices. Circular free. FRANK 
L. NISSLEY, Landisville, Pa. 
URSERY Stock! Elegant apple trees lic each at 
G. C. STONE, wholesale nurseries, Dansville, N. Y. 
80-page catalog. 


NEED Wheats—Yields of 17 varieties. Sample free to 
agriculturists. SMITH’S POTATO FARM, Man- 
chester, N. Y. 


ANTED-—Dried ginseng. State price. Address BOX 
12, Lincoln, Del. 


HELP WANTED. 


Ware farm of five hundred acres, within fifty 
miles of New York city, @ man who understands 
breaking and handling setters and rabbit hounds and is 
thoroughly experienced in the management of a kennel 
and the breeding of dogs. A married man and one who 
knows something about saddle horses and is fond of horse- 
back riding preferred. Comfortable house and grounds 
for garden will be furnished free of charge. References 
required. Sobriety is absolutely necessary; otherwise 
please do not answer. Address stating wages and full 
particulars, T. F., Box 1, Station D, New York. 
ANTED—Now or April 1, i901. Two educated farm- 
ers, capable of managing men and keeping correct 
books. Smail families. House rent free. Wages $30.00 
- monthentireyear Address, LOCK BOX 240, Marietta, 
enn. 





























LIVE STOCK. 


HROPSHIRE sheep, either sex, sired by England's 
prize winners. Also Chester White swine. Fine stock 
a specialty. SIDNEY SPRAGUE, Falconer, N. Y 
Pure-bred Holstein bull calves, 4 to 8 months old. 
De Kol breeding. Pr tat from $30 to #50. JABEZ 
FRINK & SON, Gallupville, N. 
Ree [ISTERED Cheshire swiue, either sex. Mediter- 
ranean seed wheat, 9c.: JACOB TODD, Jr., Lam- 
ington, N. J ah 
ERSEYS, St. Lambert and combination, for sale;6 
cows,7 heifers, 18 bulls. S. E, NIVIN, Landenburg, Pa. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


D AUSTIN & CO, fruit, produce, calves, eggs and 
e poultry on commission. Correspondence solicited. 
326 Washington 8t., New York. 


poultry, eggs, apples, potatoes. Highest prices. 
. HOOV. k, Philadelphia. 


PET STOCK. 


OR SALE—Belgian hares from imported stock. For 
further information, address C. 8. GOODRICH, 1426 
Downey Ave., Los Angeles. Cal. 


YOL ~~" my = Beacons Ned, winner V. H.C. New 
York, tehes in whelp and puppies for sale. 
WELLMAN: Meerneld, Mass. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


Re cts rar sale choice poultry, pigs, sheep. Vari- 
eties Farmers’ prices. Circular. “FAIRVIEW” 
Delaware, N. J. 
RIZE ees duck, 10 ducklings, well started, $5- 
KIRKE BEALE. . Cain, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Ww pay $18 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
introduce our Poultry Compound. Send stamp. 
JAVELLE MFG. CO., Dept. 18, Parsons, Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HEUMATISM permanently cured for $2, without_life- 
destroying potash or poisons; no cure, no pay. GEO. 
E. PATTON, North “Adams, Mass. 
pARNS of plank are all the go. Book for stamp. 
SHAWVER BROTHERS, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
~~ racemes WEAVER, Attorney, Washing 
OD. 



























































Washington, Burgettstown, Guernsey, Washington, 
O 2-4 § 25-23 
Westmoreland, Youngwood, Hancock, Findlay, S 18-22 
; S 18-21 Harrison, Cadiz, O 2-4 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock, Jetferson, Smithfield, S 26-28 
S 19-21 Licking, Newark, O 25 
York, York, O 1-5 Logan, Bellefontaine, O 2-5 
York, Hanover, S$ 25-28 Manoning, Canfield, 8 22s 
ST 1T AN CAL. Marion, Marion, o-2 
DISTRICT AND LOCAL. Meigs, ‘shoals Sexines, . 13-21 
Dallas, Dallas, O 2-5 Miami, Troy, S 24-23 
Dayton, Dayton, S 25-23 Morrow, Mt Gilead, O 2-5 
Hanover, Hanover, §S 25-28 Noble, Sarahsville, § 18-20 
Harford, Harford, S 26-27 Ottawa. Port Clinton, S 18-20 
Keystone, Kutztown, S 25-28 Paulding, Paulding, § 18-21 
Mansfield, Mansfield, 8 Ray Preble, Baton, S 17-21 
Milton, Milton, 2-5 Putnam, Ottawa, O 26 
Oxford, Oxford, 8° "06-28 Sandusky, Fremont, O 25 
latrons of Husbandry, Summit, Akron, O 25 
Center Hall, 8 15-22 [nion, Marysville, O 25 
Smythe Park, ne Warren, Lebanon, 3 18-21 

S 25-23 Wood, Bowling arom, 
aynesburg, Waynesbure. 1 25-29" 

Wyandot, Upper Sandusry, 

Western, Washington, $25-28 7 PP 2-5 

Maryland South Seon 


Lexington, Lexington, 
“2 © 23-25 


Hagerstown, Hagerstown, a pee 
O 16-19 West Virginia 


Frederick, Frederick City, 
O 9 


North Carolina Lewis, Weston, | $ 25-27 
Piedmont Park, Winston- —" Mounds- 3 18-20 
Salem, O 30-N 3 Canada 
Lprnemeretag B tford, Brantford, 5-22 
. rantfor rantfor 
Dekalb, Alexandria, S 20-23 h, Pa 
Overton, Livingston, O 4-7 Central, Heterborouth, 18 3-20 
Putnam, Cookeville, S 27-30 Gentre Bruce, Paisley, Ont, 


Virginia . 


i It St 
Botetourt, Fincastle, S 25-28 a figenta, Sox O 


Farmville, Farmville, O 10-12 Imer, Ont; S 18-20 
Rapvahannock, Fredericks- Baty hanes Collingwood, 
Shewwndoah Valley, © Wim yO? 4 
enandoah alley, in- : mae.. —_ 
chester, 3 19-22 Mordén Agr 8 oT 
Ohio North Lawark, Almonte, 
Ont, 
Allen, Lima, S 25-28 N Riding of Oxford, Wood- 
‘Athens, Athens, S$ 25-27 stock, On S 26-2 
Auglaize, Wapakoneta, O 2-6 Peninsular, Chatham City, 
Brown, Georgetown, O25 Kent, Ont, Oo 9-11 
Butler, Hamilton, O 1-5 Prince ‘Edward, Pictou, Ont, 
Carroll, Carrollton, O 9-12 $ 26-27 


Coshocton, Coshocton, O = S Grenville, 


Prescott, —_, 
Crawford, Bucyrus, O 9-12 __18- 
yahos South Norwich, Ce, . 


Cuyahoga West, Berea, 


§ 25-27 
Delaware, S 25-28 West Elgin, means 


Lancaster, O 10-13 . : | 
exp, Oxford, ‘3 28 Woodbridge, Woodbridge, 
Ottokee, 18-21 Ont, O 17-18 


$e 


NEW JERSEY. 


Around the State—The canneries at 
Bridgton are putting up a large pack of 
tomatoes. At Thurlow’s farm, Fairview, 
lightning struck the barn at milking time 
last week Wednesday, killing a horse and 
setting fire tothe barn. A Glassboro farm- 


Delaware, 
Fairfield, 
Farmers’ 
Fulton, 











er, H. D. Chew, is harvesting 48 acres of 
tomatoes. He had also 3000 baskets of po- 
tatoes, 60,000 hills of sweet potatoes, 60 


tons of unthreshed wheat, 200 tons of hay. 
Citizens of Cedarville turned out in 
force to drive away the mosquitoes by 
starting fires in various parts of the town. 

Chester, Burlington Co, Sept 10—On Aug 
18 the southern part of this county was vis- 
ited with a very destructive hail storm. 
Around Medford and Marlton it ruined the 
corn and tomatoes. South of Medford, in the 
cranberry swamps, it destroyed thousands 
of bushels. This section usually pays out 
for picking berries about $7000. This year 
there will not be any to pick, although they 
gave promise of an excellent crop before 
the hail storm. We have been blessed with 
frequent showers all through August, but 
there are locations where the showers have 
been very light, causing fields to turn 
brown, the temperature on several days 
at a time going above 100 degrees, making 
it the hottest August on record. The corn 
crop is practically made, and is an excel- 
lent one with few exceptions: Immense 
shipments of peaches and pears are pour- 
ing into the Philadelphia markets, peaches 
being so cheap they give pears the go-by, 
and they are spoiling in the commission 
store for want of buyers. The tomato crop 
is very short and brings good prices. Local 
millers are paying 70c for wheat. Hay sells 
from $14 to 15 per ton. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Westfield, Tioga Co, Sept 12—We have 
had thunder showers once a week for three 
successive weeks. They have done a won- 
derful amount of good to corn, potatoes, 
buckwheat and tobacco. Some late pieces 
of tobacco that looked as if they would 
amount to nothing have come forward 
amazingly. Corn: will be about 75 per cent 
of a full crop, but potatoes not over 70 per 
cent. Buckwheat is small straw. Some 
early pieces have blasted. Winter wheat 
Oats are 
well as was expected, 








yields from 10 to 30 bu per acre. 
not turning out as 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


Barley is a fair crop. The tobacco crop 
is better than last year provided there 
should be no killing frost till Sept 20. Near- 
ly all the early set tobacco has been cut. 
There are some late pieces that have grown 
very rapidly the last two weeks and will 
be fine crop if we do not get a freeze, 


Talks to Farmers—dAn institute meeting 
under state auspices opened at Black Bar- 
ren Springs, Sept 5, in charge of M. H. 
Brosius, assisted by Col J. A. Woodward, 
James Q. Atkinson and Robert S. Seeds. 
William Chandler read a paper on Educa- 


tion of farmers, followed by an address 
on Feeding for a purpose, by Col Howard. 
Mr Seeds delivered a lecture on Mistakes 
of a life ‘exposed * and C, W. Brodhead 
spoke on Care of horses. J. Q. Atkinson 
Zave an address on Conditions of the soil 
more important than fertility. There 
were about 4000 persons rpesent at these 
meetings. 


The Farmers’ Meetings—Under auspices 
of Pomona grange, at Ringing Rocks park, 
Sept 5, were largely attended. The subject 
of Good roads was set forth by Martin 
Dodge of the agri dep’t of Washington. An- 
other speaker, L. S. Kauffman of Philadel- 
phia, urged the enforcement of the oleomar- 
garine laws, and blamed certain state of- 
ficials for not doing their part toward that 
result. The color clause especially had been 
loosely enforced, and much oleo had been 
sold colored like pure butter. The speak- 
er said that no violators of the law had 
been put in prison during several years, but 
this statement was disputed by Robert 
Simmers, formerly agent of the dairy com- 
mission, who spoke of three cases of con- 
viction for violation of oleomargarine laws. 


NEW YORK. 


Successful Chatham Fair—Last week's 
exhibition at Chatham was pronounced the 
greatest fair in the history of Columbia Co, 
the live stock exhibit being especially nota- 
ble. There were 225 cattle, 300 sheep and 125 
swine, the number requiring temporary 
buildings to be erected. The poultry de- 
partment was unusually numerous. Among 
the exhibitors of live stock were Messrs 
Abbe and Turner of Mass, F. E. Dawley of 
Fayetteville, C. E. Cotburn of Portlandville, 
Fennimore farm, Cooperstown, F. Jones of 
Claverack, Briar Cliff farm. The coaching 
parade Wednesday was a popular feature 
with more than 30 entries. 
Thursday were Lieut-Governor Woodruff 
and Bird S, Coler. There was a large floral 
parade Friday. 

Cider Makers’ Meeting—The cider and 
vinegar makers’ association met in New 
York last week Wednesday and attempted 
to arrange a schedule of prices for the com- 
ing winter. There were representatives 
from two New,England states. 

Fort Ann, Washington Co, Sept 10—Re- 
cent rain has madepastureslook very green, 
Corn is getting fine weather for maturing. 
Some fields are very good. Late potatoes 
will be a good crop if they do not rot, 
Buckwheat is poor in this section. Some 
who are threshing reportlarge yields, others 
who sowed later had the rust strike them 
and their crops are poor. Apple crop is 
good, also pears and plums. Honey is a very 
light crop. Butter scarce, 22c. Eggs 18c¢ 
per doz. Mrs Starbuck is building a new 
silo. Fort Ann grange had a meeting last 
Friday evening. Granville grange held a 
picnic last week at Lake St Catherine. 


Easton, Washington Co, Sept 10—The 
ground is very dry. Many. wells and springs 
fail that never failed before. Feed is very 
scarce and cows are nearly dry. There is 
quite a call for new milch cows; prices 
vary from $35 to 50. Potatoes are blighting 
badly and if rain does not come soon they 
will be almost a failure. Oats and rye are 
turning out light. Very little buckwheat 
was sown, the ground being so dry at seed- 
ing time. Small fruits are very plenty. 
Apples will be a full crop. Thompson & 
Dixon have sold out their drove of young 
eattle and will start after more soon. Dennis 
Brownell is building a reservoir and will 
put up a windmill, getting his supply of 
water from the river. 

Dutchess Co, Sept 11—This is the severest 
drouth for many years. The potato crop 
is well nigh a failure, small and of poor 
quality. Apples of all varieties are fast 
dropping from the trees, still upon all up- 


The speakers’ 





[11] 


lands trees are as yet well loaded with the 
fruit. A marked falling off in the supply 
of milk is noticed. The three factories are, 
running short with no surplus for manu- 
facture of butter. J. I. Wanzer and son have 
disposed of their Jersey cows, both grades 
and pure-breds, but will retain their Hol- 
steins. . 

Leroy, Genesee Co, Sept 10—Farmers 
have their work fairly well along for seed- 
ing, the rains helping to. make the ground 
work more éasily. Early beans about all 
in; some are threshed which yield from 10 
to 17 bu per acre and are worth $1.70 per 
bu. Wheat nearly all threshed and yield 
very uneven from almost nothing of very 
poor quality to over 40 bu of nice, plump 
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wheat. Wheat generally is not as full 
of flour as usual. Wheat is worth 70 to 75c 
per bu. Oats usually not a full crop, yield 


from 20 to 30 bu and a few pieces at 40 bu 

per acre selling at 25 to 30c. Cabbages are 

growing nicely and promise a full crop. 
Hamilton, Madison Co, Sept 11—Corn is 


ripening finely. Oats are a good crop. Po- 
tatoes yield fairly. Apples are a fair yield. 
Hops a short crop in quantity, but fine in 
quality, and picking is fairly under way. 
It has not been so good picking in years, 
and farmers are in good spirits at the pros- 
pect of better prices. The canning factory 
has just begun putting up corn and is run- 
ning over time, 

Commack, Suffolk Co, Sept 12—We have 
had an extremely warm summer. There 
were a few heavy showers, but it has been 
mostly dry; no heavy rains. The potato 
crop not 40 bu to the acre on an average, 
and prices low. Hay about two-thirds of 
a crop and pasture is short. About every 
farmhouse that could take city people to 
board has been full, which brings in some 
ready money. Pickles are doing well and 
prices are high, $2.50 per 1000 delivered at 
the railroad. Fruit is plenty with moderate 
prices. Eggs 28c. Potatoes 50c per bu, 
Wheat and rye are a fair crop. Corn is 
well eared. The school district has been 
bonded for 4500 and a new _ schoolhouse 
erected, the two districts having been con- 
solidated. 








Labor Saving Conveniences. 

Success on the farm to-day is largely proportioned to 
the saving of time and labor—which means economy 
of production— and not higher prices for farm products, 
Probably no single machine or liance saves in the 
aggregate so much time and ard Ja labor as the modern 





ELECTRIC 


low-down handy wagon. Take for instance the loading 
and hauling = manure, ensilage corn, grain in the straw, 
corn fodder, hay, &c., all hard to load, the use and ad- 
vantages of a low- down wagon are almost inestimable. 
The Electric Low Down Handy Wagon excels fcr these 
purposes, Has the famous Electric steel wheels, is fats: 
strong ane PO Write Electric Wheel Co., Box 86, 


Don’t 
Budge 
An Inch 


No pag can bring you such manifold satisfaction. 


Veterinary Pixine 


the irresistible and speedy cure for all chronic sores, 
scratches and skin disease in horses and domestic anima!s 


Cures While Horse Works, 


If your dru ~~ does — rags it ane tage or mone 
order. 202. 25e. Money back if it 


Troy Chemical Co., Troy, N. Y. 
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i 
Cheaper than wood. bree anes Gunteeasiahon. 

eteries. Strong, Durable and Cheap. Catalogue Free. 

COLLED SPRING FENCE CO. Box B. Winchester, Indiana, 
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Farmers Protest—-The farmers of Albany 
and Rensselaer counties threaten to boy- 
cott Albany merchants and will buy: all 
their provisions, furniture and supplies in 
Troy or elsewhere unless they are afforded 
relief from license fees which they claim 
are unjust. They claim it is unfair that 
farmers of these two counties should be 
forced to take out peddler’s licenses, when 
the money received for their products is 
immediately turned back into Albany’s cof- 
fers. A strong protest is being made. 


Fulton Co Fair—The Fulton county ag- 
ricultural ociety held its annual fair Sept 
8-6. The weather was as fine as could be 
wished for. The exhibits were good, fully 
up to the average of other years. The cat- 
tle stalls and pig pens were all filled, but 
the sheep pens were short of other years. 
though quality was extra good. A fine 
show of horses in all classes showed that 
farmers are taking more pains in breed- 
ing good stock. The poultry coops were 
nearly full, with a fine lot of birds, but a 
good many birds were molting and made 
rather a poor showing. As usual. the 
grounds were filled with all kinds of side 
shows. 

Clay, Onondaga Co, Sept 13—Tobacco is 
being put in the sheds in fine condition; 
neither wind nor hail has injured the crop 
in this section. Pastures are short, although 
rains have improved them in the past two 
months. Threshing is in full blast and 
oats are yielding from 35 to 40 bu per acre. 
Wheat is way below the average. Pota- 
toes are blighting. The early crop is short 
on account of drouth, but late potatoes bid 
fair to yield an average crop. Corn never 
looked better. 

Cuba, Allegany Co, Sept 10—There have 
been frequent showers since Aug 12, but up 
to that time a severe drouth. Hay is one- 
half of an average crop. Oat crop fair, 
one-third of which was secured prior to 
Aug 12 and the remaining was badly dam- 
aged by rain. There will be much stock 
for sale. Cows $20 to 25; hay 10 to 12, cheese 
10%c, eggs 14c, butter 24c, farm help 18 to 
20 per month with board, Many from this 
part of the state visit the Toronto fair, but 
very few attend the state fair for lack of 
low rates. 

Cohocton, Steuben Co, Sept 11—Pastures 
are all dried up, and cattle must be fed 
from the barn. Hay was less than half a 
crop. Winter grain, wheat and rye were a 
fair crop. Most farmers through this val- 
ley will need to buy oats; they are a com- 
plete failure. « Five farmers drew their crop 
into one barn and it was threshed out in 
two hours. Potatoes are blighting badly 
and will be a light crop. Corn is short 
in stalk and not eared well. Apples are 
dropping badly though there will be plen- 
ty. Pears are a large crop. Plums not 
so many. Rye straw is selling at $6 a ton, 
hay $15, rye 50c per bu, wheat 75c, butter 
18c, eggs 14c. . 


Lockwood, Tioga Co, Sept 10—Hay was 


less than half a crop, oats good, wheat fair, 
corn burning up and potatoes about one- 
half. Pastures are poor and cows nearly 
dry. The Elgin creamery is getting less 
than 5000 lbs milk per day. Butter is 20c, 
eggs l4c, potatoes 65c. Not much thresh- 
ing is done. 


Splendid Fair--The Jefferson Co fair, 
Sept 4-7, was well attended. The presidert 
is Hon Walter Zimmerman of Brownville; 
vice presidents J. D. Lowe of Stone Mills and 
George F. Bull of Rural Hill; treas, C. E. 
Hadcock of Rutland; sec, W. R. Skeels of 
Watertown. The grounds were in _ fine 
shape and the buildings have been re- 
paired and painted and several new ones 
built. A large number of sheep were ex- 
hibited, among which were five Leicesters 
and a fine flock of Hampshire Downs owned 
by A. F. White of Hornellsville, South- 
downs, Shropshires, Horned Dorsets, Black 
and several other breeds. S. N. Gould of 
Le Ray was sun’t and W. A. Alexander of 
Spiciooville was judge. The swine stalls 
were well filled. Mr Vroman of Carthage 
exhibited fine Yorkshires; E. G. Colligan of 
Pamelia and Mr Moore of Oswego showed 
fine Chester Whites and H. A. Cooper 


showed Essex. A. E. Helmer and P. Ash- 


bocker of Le Ray secured first on a Poland 

China hog. There was also a fine showing 

of -horses and colts. William Schell of Le 

Ray secured first prize on a yearling colt. 

Many fine cattle were on exhibition among 

which were the Crystal Spring herd of 
2 


Holsteins, owned. by A. E,. Helmer and P. 
Ashbocker of Le Ray, the Overton herd of 
Holstein Friesians and M. & E. E. Har- 
rington’s herd of Jerseys; also a fine drove 
of Durhams. Several pairs of prize oxen 
were on the grounds. The ladies’ dep’t was 
crowded with fancy work, carpets, quilts, 
pies, cakes and preserves. Many fine oil 
paintings decorated the buildings. A num- 
ber of cheeses, both large and small, but- 
ter, dairy «nd creamery and maple _ prod- 
ucts and honey were exhibited. Many re- 
port the poultry show superior to that 
at the state fair at Syracuse. W. D. He- 
cox was sup’t. Among those who received 
prizes were Harry Lamon, Watertown, A. 
G. Olliver of Newark, Del: M. T. Burn and 
William Schell of Le Ray, W. A. Smith 
of Whitney’s Point and many others. 


Jamestown, Chautauqua Co—The rural 


mail route, established Aug 15, from the 
Jamestown postoffice reaches the residents 
of this town living on town line. All are 
well pleased with it thus far. Those living 
in the other part of the township hope it 
may reach them in due time. The oat har- 
vest is about finished and threshing com- 
menced. Average yield is about 30 bu 
per acre, not so good as usual on account 
of dry weather last spring, and rust af- 
fected some pieces. A large corn crop will 
be harvested, both in yield and acreage. 
Silos are numerous in this town. The indi- 
cations are that they will all be full, which 
will help out the short hay crop. Not many 
late potatoes have been dug yet. Early po- 
tatoes were a poor yield. Price now 50c 
pers bu. Apples will not be as plentiful as 
usual. 


Albion, Orleans Co, Sept 10—Conditions 


are bad for beans. Rust commenced 2 or 
3 weeks ago, then the fearful hot week. 
The peach crop very large and fine; plums 
promising; wheat badly damaged by Hes- 
sian fly. Weather conditions are good for 
growth of cabbage, lice not troubling them 
very much. 


South Salem, Westchester Co, Sept 10— 


Because of drouth late potatoes must 
necessarily be a short crop. Early potatoes 
are generally good; size good and flavor 
fine. Apples are small as yet, but in great 
abundance. Pears and peaches are plenti- 
ful. Plums and quinces are not as abun- 
dant. Delaware peaches are selling for $1 
per basket. Old corn is 1.10 per bag, oats 
1. Eggs are quite scarce, but still not high, 
2le per doz. Foxes, rats and cats have 
played havoc with chickens here. One man 
had 37 laying hens carried away one night. 
Mr Van Norden has bought a fine young 
cow of J. L. Russell. Mr Van Norden is 
putting up two large silos and expects to 
have them completed in time to fill as soon 
as corn is ready to cut. 

Moreland, Schuyler Co, Sept 11—Drouth 
continues, pastures dried up and in many 
places wells dry. On clay soil it is impos- 
sible to plow. Prices on cattle and sheep 
growing less every week. On many. fields 
of corn not an ear to be found and bean crop 
in like condition. Some beans will not be 
worth gathering. Early potatoes a failure, 
late may be better if rain comes soon. The 
apple crop holds its own fairly well, but 
is falling badly. Winter grain about 
one-fourth an average crop, hay one- 
half, quality good. Oats will yield about 
15 bu p acre, quality good. Butter in good 
demand at 20@22c p Ib. Grass seed about 
one-quarter crop. 


Niagara Co, Sept 10—Weather conditions 


have been such for the past few weeks as 
to cause all vegetation to make rapid 
growth. Corn is doing well; many late 
fields are going to set well and furnish a 
good stand of grain if frosts hold off. Po- 
tatoes are setting well and bid fair to give 
a good crop. Blight is very rare. But lit- 
tle spraying for the fungus has been prac- 
ticed. The potato bug has troubled the 
vines but little. Cabbage is doing well. Buy- 
ers are already coming in from the west, 
locking up the situation for the early cab- 
bage trade. They report the crop in many 
sections of the west a total failure, largely 
from the effects of the cabbage louse, Some 
large growers have had. proposals of 
better than $6. per ton for all of their-early 
stock, but are loth to make sales, feeling 
very confident that there will be better 
things in store for them, which will mean 
a boom to the county generally, as. there 
is a good acreage and a fine showing at 
present writing. Plums are being marketed 
very rapidly, prices ranging from 1 to 3c 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


per lb, The largest sale of fall fruit is the fa- 
mous Duchess Odenburgh orchard of Bradley 
& Son to go to St Louis. The price is $2 per 
bbl. Pears are a shy crop and-are selling 
for 1% to 1%c per lb, mostly going off in 
bulk to the local canning houses. This means 
about $2.75 per bbl. all total. Altogether 
the fruit industry of the western part of 
the state promises to be one of profit to the 
grower. 

Huguenot, Orange Co, Sept 12—High- 
priced wheat is of no _ benefit’ to 
farmers of this section, as much 
flour is bought by the farmer. Sum- 
mer boarders have not been very numer- 


ous here this season. B. Swartwout has in 


five acres of sugar beets to be shipped to 
the sugar factory at Binghamton. Hay 
was a very good crop in this section. Rye 
headed well. Oats of good hight. Apples 
have been falling badly. The price of po- 
toes is advancing. Eggs and butter are 
selling well. 


Jerusalem, Albany Co, Sept 10—Most of 


the farmers have finished harvesting oats 
and have commenced plowing for rye. The 
buzz of the threshing machine is heard 
again in this vicinity. The amount of hay 
cut this year is about two-thirds as much 
as last year, Potatoes are a poor crop this 
year, very small and few in the hill. Wells 
and creeks are about dry around this vicin- 
ity. Most of the farmers have to draw wa- 
ter for their cattle. Pastures in poor condi- 
tion. Buckwheat is a poor crop. The rural 
free delivery of mail is progressing finely. 
Rye is a very light crop, straw good. 


Carmel, Putnam Co, Sept 11—Farmers in 


this locality cut a third more hay than last 
year and it was of A No 1 quality. Oats 
were a big yield and rye the best in years. 
Notwithstanding the drouth, corn will be 
a big crop, possibly above the average. 
Most farmers who sell milk direct to city 
dealers realized better prices this summer 
than at any time since 1890. July milk av- 
eraged 95c per can of 40 qts. Last year 80c 
was paid. Lightning has done considerable 
damage in this locality; several barns were 
burned and many farmers have lost cows. 
The drouth has been unusually severe in 
this place, many streams and springs be- 
ing dry; some farmers are compelled to 
draw water from a distance. Pasturage 
very short and farmers feeding winter ra- 
tions. At the Mutual creamery at Baldwin 
Place, milk has shrunk over one-third, and 
at Patterson even more. The fruit crop in 
Putnam Co will be large. Apples and pears 
are very plentiful. Good apples clear the 
growers $1.25 per bbl. Cows are very high, 
selling at 50 each. 


Blenheim, Schoharie Co, Sept 12—While 


threshing at John. Weaver’s on the 2ist, 
Grant Decker, who was feeding’ the ma- 
chine, caught his left hand in the cylinder 
and was drawn up to the shoulder, tearing 
his arm to shreds. He was taken to Al- 
bany next day for treatment and died two 
hours after operation. Another man, while 
threshing near Summit next day, broke 
down scaffolding and fell on the chute, and 
sliding into the machine, chewed one leg 
up to the thigh. B. G. Mattice had nearly 150 
bu of wheat from 3% acres. 


Beekman, Dutchess Co, Sept 12—The 


unanimous verdict of the majority is that 
they never gathered their crops in better 
condition and that the average in quality 
and quantity is far above the summer of 
"99. A few began haying early in June 
and failed to reap any benefit from the 
numerous thunder storms that visited this 
section. Pastures are in poor. condition 
and the milkshortage hasbeen considerable. 
The outlook for the potato crop is. not at all 
flattering. The apple crop is far below the 
average. Farmers are freely predicting a 
short crop of corn. Corn has a large 
growth of stalks but tke sets are not any 
too numerous for a good yield. The plow- 
ing is progressing slowly. Grass seed is 
having a hard struggle. 


Bedford, Westchester Co, Sept 10—Drouth 


has been very serious. Hay crop excellent 
in quality, but light in quantity; the yield 
was slightly bettér than last season. Win- 
ter grain generally. good. Oats apparently 
a good crop, but close examination proves 
the grain to be very light, due to excessixe 
drouth. Early potatoes are a light crop 
and in many cases almost a failure. Late 
potatoes are drying up and bid fair to be 
a light crop. One of the largest growers 
and dealers in potatoes in this section hag 





made a careful investigation and says they 
are not a third of the crop of a year ago. 
Beetles were more troublesome than ever 
before during early part of the season. 
Corn very backward for a long time, but 
has come forward rapidly and is now prom- 
ising except on dry Knolls where it is ruined 
by drouth. Early apples are.quite plenti- 
ful. Dealers frdm Stamford, Ct, are so short 
of milk that they frequently drive to this 
place in search of a supply and have gladly 
paid 4 and 5c per qt for any they could 
obtain. Among the New York state apples 
awarded a first prize at the Paris Exposi- 
tion on June 27 was an exhibit of Park 
apples, grown and exhibited by Merritt 
M. Clark of this place. 

Deposit, Broome Co, Sept 10—Oats are a 
good:crop. Hay about half. Potatoes will 
be a light crop. Sweet corn for canning 
purposes ears slowly on account of the 
drouth. Fodder corn doing well. Cows are 
shrinking badly. Apples will be short crop. 
Peas and beans for the canning factory 
have yielded well. Tomatoes look well. The 
canning factory employed about 200 hands 
during the string bean season, working their 
day hands three hours at night. 

Nassau, Rensselaer Co, Sept 11—Harvest- 
ing is over and farmers are threshing and 
doing fall plowing. All growing crops have 
suffered greatly from drouth. Pastures are 
short and mown meadows were as brown 
as in the early spring.. Cows have fallen 
off almost half in milk. Rye and oats were 
a@ very good crop. Hay was unusually 
light. Corn is looking very good, though 
there is some complaint that it is not ear- 
ing as well as usual. Potatoes are rusting. 
Wells and streams are very low. 

Bean Outlook Poor—The outlook for the 
bean crop in Yates Co is very discouraging. 
The yield will not be as good as last year. 
A few fields planted in early June seem to 
be better than the others. The later plant- 
ings are drying up and will hardly yield 
half a crop. The acreage is somewhat 
larger than last season but the drouth has 
been so severe that it injured all farm 
crops as well as beans.—[{Samuel Orr. 


Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 
England’s Crop Prospects. 


THOMAS IRONMONGER, 








Taken as a whole, we have not had so 
poor an outlook for many years. Our plan- 
tations have suffered from the cold spring, 
from a most persistent attack of fly and 
lice, necessitating incessant washing 
through many weeks, from the intense heat 
in July, followed by a very cold and wet 
Aug, and from mold, which is now run- 
ning very fast in the majority of gardens 
in the southern districts. The roots were 
also probably exhausted by the excessive 
crop of last year, and in consequence of 
the low.range of prices cultivation has not 
been good this year. For this reason many 
grounds wére not washed and such will be 
absolutely unfruitful. It is decidedly not 
a hop year with us. 3 

Last year our average per acre was re- 
turned by the board of agri at 12.76 cwts 
of 112 lbs, and experience showed that this 
was below the actual results, which I cal- 
culate approached 15 cwts. This year it 
is universally admitted that we cannot 
expect half of last year’s crop and such 
are the unfavorable present conditions that 
estimates are being reduced to 6 cwts and 
even lower. For some days we have had 
northeast winds, with much rain and very 
little sun. The cones cannot make any de- 
velopment under such conditions, and I 
shall not be surprised if our crop hardly 
exceeds an average of 5 cwts, or say about 
250,000 to 300,000 cwts.on the total. Much 
of it will be unsound in consequence of the 
spread of mold, which is’ encouraged - by 
the climate, and it is now getting too late 
to expect any improvement, even if the 
weather changes for the better. - 

Although the market does not manifest 
much tendency toward advancement, as de- 
mand is slow without any~ speculation, 
there must be a considerable improvement 
when the new market opens and it is found 
how short the crop is. But it is impossible 


to make any certain forecast in the direc- 
tion, as there is the uncertain element of 
old stock to be dealt with, and we cannot 
be sure how many yearlings remain unsold 
or how the brewers are provided with hops. 
The general anticipation is in favor of a 





FARM AND MARKET 





higher range of values than has been known 
for some time. 

At New York, there is a very firm feel- 
ing and the tendency of prices on both old 
and new hops is to advance. The supply 
of old hops, which is very small, is steadily 
diminishing under dairy consumption. Re- 
ports from Wash indicate an advance in 
contract prices of 20 per cent over early 
prices. 

Quotations at New York are as follows: 
N Y state Pacific coast crop of ’99, choice 
138%@15%c p lb, prime 12@14c, medium 8@ 
lic, crop of ’98 5@9c, olds 2@6c, German 
crop of ’99 35@40c. 

INTERNAL REVENUE FROM FERMENTED LIQUORS 





July, 1899 July, 1900 

Barrel tax ........$7,371,031.79 $8,054,143.54 
TIPO WETE. 60.06 sccecee 81,789.59 81,458.34 
Retail Dealers .... 108,008.40 112,346.08 
Wholesale Dealers 163,736.30 174,156.27 
Miscellaneous §26.73 117.31 
DR hosts icon $7,725,192.81 $8,422,221.54 


NUREMBURG, Germany—In general way 
the hop plant is rather weaker than last 
year and the crop of ’99 will not be reached 
in any country. Plantations are in a 
healthy condition. The red spider may in- 
crease and reduce the crop. This is the 
situation in Germany and Austria Hungary, 
but it is much worse in France and Bel- 
gium, and some look for only half the crop 
of last year in these countries. The crop 
of "99 is in brewers’ hands and the trade 
is very insignificant. Brewers and mer- 
chants do not expect high prices, believ- 
ing that the crop will be sufficient, but it 
is too early to prophecy. The U § will hold 
the key to future prices. 

WATERVILLE, Oneida Co, N Y: There is 
considerable complaint of rust and blight 
in the yards, but it is expected that 
most of the crop will be secured in good 
shape. Picking is in progress and they 
are coming down somewhat heavier than 
was expected. Labor is scarce. The fol- 
lowing growers have sold their early hops 
at 15 to 16c: John Crow, E. W. Barber, 
C. I. Peck, Loftus & Bishop and E..H, Titus. 

Paris, Oneida Co, N Y—Hops in this vi- 
cinity are unusually good. George Burgess 
has an old yard of 17 acres that he says 
are as good or better than he ever raised. 

MARION Co, Ore—The crop is not so large 
as last year, but of better quality. 

LEwIis Co, Wash—The crop is light. There 
is not much damage from lice or. mold. 
Growers are offered 10c, but are not inclined 
to sell. . 

PIERCE Co, Wash—It will be the smallest 
crop in 14 years. About one-fifth of the 
crop is contracted at 10c. 

Hop Notes. 

The acreage devoted to hops in England 
shows a slight decrease over last year, 
which was the largest in several years, 
There are now 51,308 acres as against 51,- 
843 in ’99, 49,785 in ’98 and 50,863 in ’97. 

Oregon early hops are reported as prac- 
tically all sold at 10 to 11%c p Ib. Picking 
of the later varieties is under way. The 
contract price is 12%c, with a firm under- 
tone. 

A large contract is reported to have been 
placed at North Yakima, Wash, by New 
Yerk hop merchants. It calls for the prod- 
uct of over 200 acres, and includes five sep- 
arate yards, and an estimated yield of 62,- 
000 lbs. The price is said to be 10c baled 
and delivered during Oct at North Ya- 
kima. 

Hop pickers are now at work in full force 
in the yards of Yuba Co, Cal. Over 4000 
people are employed. The crop in this sec- 
tion is light, but the quality very good. 

The Pleasanton hop company of Cal have 
1900 acres in hops in Alameda Co. Pickers 
are now at work and a fairly good crop of 
fine quality hops is being gathered. 

Oregon hop growers-are looking) for bet- 
ter prices for their product and are, slow 
at making contracts. The reports of light 
crops in the east encourage them in this. 


The -Yakima valley (Wash) crop will be 
lighter than usual owing to » decrease in 
the acreage. The yards, as a rule, are in 
excellent condition and will return a fair 
yield of good hops. Very few contracts 
have been made as yet. 

The Oregon hop crop for 1900 is estimated 
by the president of the hop growers’ ass’n 
at 75,000 bales. The Washington hop yards 
have been very free from vermin this year 
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as a rule. Cut worms have done ‘much 
damage in the yards at Oregon City, Ore, 
where many of the vines have been entirely 
defoliated. So far the blossoms have es- 
caped. 
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Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, Sept 10—The advance on 
cheese here to-day is %c, bringing it up to 
the same level with N Y. Export trade is 
believed to be the cause of the advance. 
Two-thirds of the cheese which has gone 
to N Y in the last three or four weeks has 
consisted of small sizes. As a consequence, 
although the exports have been only about 
one-quarter the amount of receipts, they 
have taken all the large cheese there was 
to spare after the 3000 to 4000 bxs needed 
at home. The foreign trade still sets the 
price, and it seems willing to pay pretty 
well, even for our hot weather cheese, which 
is the poorest of the season. Probably an-: 
other week will see the greater share of 
this kind of stock disposed of, and when" we 
come to September goods still better prices 
will prevail. 

Transactions were as follows: 
ored, 4211 bxs at 10%c; 
at 10%c; small white, 160 at 10c, 1190 at 
10%c; small colored, 1617 at 10%c; total, 
8068 against 9525 last year and 5578 the year 
before. 

Sales on curb were about 1000 bxs large 
and 500 small at 10%c. Sales of cream- 
ery butter 31 pkgs at 22c, and 135 at 22\%e. 

The New York Milk Situation. 


Conditions attending the milk market are 
no more suggestive of a surplus than in 
weeks. Dry weather and short pasturage 
have been the rule throughout a large part 
of the territory covered by thee FS MPA 
and farmers have had no difficulty in dis- 
posing of all the milk. Up to nearly the 
middle of September the weather has con- 
tinued warm and dry and this means a 
heavy consumption in New York and adja- 
cent cities and restricted supplies in the 
interior, considering requirements of cream- 
eries, cheese factoris and shippers. The 
season is so far advanced that many believe 
autumn pasturage cannot be helped suf- 
ficiently to result in any increase in the flow 
of milk. East of the Hudson river serious 
drouth has prevailed and in many instances 
prices in local markets have been advanced, 
farmers being obliged to feed their cows 
grain and hay. 

Farmers shipping milk to Boston from 
the territory adjacent to that city are fig- 
uring on better returns the coming winter 
and will probably ask the contractors for 
an advance of at least 2c p can of 8% qts. 
They base this on the general shortage of 
milk resulting from poor pasturage and the 
higher cost of production. During the 12 
months of the milk year ended Sept 1, the 
receipts of milk at Boston were 10,596,000 
cans, 8% qts each, or nearly one million 
cans smaller than one and two years ago, 
The surplus over that sold as whole milk 
covering the entire year was only half what 
it has been for some time. The receipts 
named represent a supply of about 90 mile 
lion qts for the year. The receipts of milk 
at New York in recent years have approxi- 
mated 350,000,000 qts. 


NATIONAL LAND ROLLER, 
Buy __ For information about 
rue the best Land Roller, 
Horse-power, Thresher, 
Clover-huller, Fanning- 
mill, Feed-mill, Rye 
“ Thresher and Binder, 
Saw-machine (circular and drag), Dog-power, Steam- 
engine, Ensilage and fodder-cutter, Round-silo 
ddress, CEO, D. HARDER, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
&@ Please tell what you wish to purchase. 


Large col- 
large white, 890 























HEMPFP 


By 8S. 8. BOYCE. 


Just out. A practical treatise on the culture of pene 
for pel ond fibre, oan a sketch of the history 
nature of the hem 

The various chapters are devoted to the history of the 
hemp plant. Botany and chemical composition of hemp 

lant. Culture of hemp in Kurope. Early cultivation of 
fomp in America. Why the hemp industry languished 
in America. Hemp versus flax. Soiland climate adapted 
tothe culture of hemp. Growing hemp for seed. e 
cultivation of hemp for fibre. Irrigating the hemp field. 
Harvesting hemp for fibre. Retting. and. preparing ‘the 
hemp fibre. Machinery for handling hemp. t 

The book is handsomely illustrated with half tenes 
from original photos taken esrecially for this purpose; 
and all the various operations connected with hemp cul- 
ture are so plainly and clearly described as to enable any 
one to make a success of hemp culture, Illustrated, 12mo, 
122 pp: Cloth, Price, postpaid, . . - «. Scents 


Catalogue free of this and many other publications. 
“RANGE JUDD COMPANY., 52 Lafayette P]., New York. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE, 























LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 
Wheat | Corn | Oats 

Cash orspot {|—-———— —|——______—- 
1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 

Chicaco...... 734g) 7O%,; 4049) .31%,/ 2249! .21%4 
New York 738 | .73 45%! .3734) 225 26 
Boston _— = A8%e} .41 2945) .31 
Toledo 644) .69%4) .4249] .33 22 22 

St Louis.... ...2-] -T)4y) 6844) S9%) .80%4) .2144) .2214 
Minneapolis..... 13 =| .674el 3734) .29 | .23 21 
Liverpool........ “a0%4| 83.) .56 45%) — _ 











At Chicago, the wheat market continues 
weak in spite of a good outside demand 
and call for eastern shipment. Large re- 
ceipts of new wheat and threshing returns, 
which indicate a larger yield and better 
quality than was expected in many of the 
winter wheat states, caused prices to sag. 
The annual estimate of the world’s crop, 
by the Hungarian minister of agri, indi- 
eates no world’s shortage. The 1900 wheat 
crop is placed at from 2440 to 2495 million 
bu. The largest crop in the past 10 years 
was 2832 million bu in ’98 and the smallest 
2172 million in ’97. As indicated in our 
crop report on another page, the wheat 
harvest is complete and the threshing re- 
turns show an increase over last month 
of about 10 per cent. All these features 
tend to keep down prices. The range is 
narrow, being from 72@74c p bu, most of 
the time cash wheat selling for 73c. The 
export demand increases with the decrease 
in price, which tends to give a semblance 
of steadiness to prices. Exports of wheat 
and flour are larger than last year at this 
time. 

In sympathy with wheat, corn has been 
unsteady, although prices have declined but 
little. A good export and local demand, to- 
gether with the limited amount of old corn 
in farmers’ hands, gives some firmness to 
the trade. Weather conditions are still a 
factor, but the greater part of this year’s 
acreage is now safe from frost and a good 
erop of corn is practically assured. Cut- 
ting has begun and the quality promises 
to be up to the average. The crop is un- 
even in some sections, but, as indicated 
in our special report, the total yield of 
this year will amount to over 2000 million 
bu. The speeulative demand is active, the 
amount wanted by feeders large, and the 
condition of the market healthy. 

Reports of damage to oats in the shock 
give some strength to an otherwise weak 
market. In many sections the crop is se- 
cured and the thresher indicates a good 
yield of fine quality. This tends to depress 
prices, and No 2 sells around 2i1c, going 
slightly above this at times, but more fre- 
quently being below and without the abil- 
ity to recover quickly. A good many oats 
of low grade are coming in just now, the 
result of excessive rains over many por- 
tions of the central west. 

The receipts of barley are smaller than 
usual and much of the grain received is 
in poor condition. This sells slowly at a 
sacrifice. Some first-class grain was re- 
ceived, and although the demand is not 
especially active, these were taken read- 
ily at 47@50c p bu, low grade 39%@4ic. Very 
little strictly fey on the market. 

At New York, prices about steady, both 
at home and abroad. Export demand for 
nearly all grains continues fairly active, 
in spite of a decided scarcity of ocean ton- 
nage and high freight rates. Trade on 
home account is quiet, export demand ac- 
tive and No 2 red, in elevator, sells around 
78c. Foreign trade in corn is good and 
fair for oats. Corn 45%c p bu, oats 25c, 
rye 53c, barley 538c. Flour remains quiet. 
Fey spring patents $4 10@4 70, straights 
3 65@3 90. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
CO“ ?ARED WITH ONB YEAR AGO. 























Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1900} 1899] 1900] 1899} 1900! 1899 
Chicago. # 100 Ibs ..|$6 10/36 65) $5.55) $4.70] $4.00] $5.00 
Bew York ........... 5.90} 6.25] 6.10; 4.90} 4.10} 5.25 
eS ..-| 580) 6.25) 5.80} 4.85) 4.25! 5.00 
Kansas City......... 5.75) 6.10} 5.35] 4.60} 3.60] 4.85 
See 6.00 6 00! 5.80) 4.85! 4.40) 4.50 








At Chicago, really first-class fat cattle 
are not overabundant, the arrivals being 


made up largely of western stock fattened 
on_ grass. 


Strictly first-class beef steers 
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for export are scarce and the market for 
these is strong, ranging from $6@6 10, fair 
to good 5 50@6 90%. Heavy cattle light in 
finish sell slowly. The feature of the trade 
is the strong demand for stockers and 
feeders, which bring high prices, and it is 
the current opinion that too much money 
is being paid for these, prime -ots bringing 
as high as 4 60, with the . Jk of the sales 
around 4 40. Receipts are light. 


Fancy beef steers, #580@6 10 Poor to fey bulls, 82 60@ 450 
Good to extra. 535@5 90 Canners, 2(0@ 275 
Common to far. 47:@5 00 Feeders. selected. 450@ 460 
‘Texas grass steers, 3 25@4 25 Stockers. 45 to 450 lbs, 3 50@ 4 40 
Western range steera, 400@455 Calves. 360 lba up, 3 00@ 5 25 
Native heifers, 32:@475 Calves. veai. y 5 25@ 7 00 
Fair to good cows. $ 254 40 ~Milch cows. each. 25 OO@ SC 60 


is strong under small 
receipts and good demand. First-class 
hogs are in fair supply, with plain and 
common stock hard to get rid of. The best 
heavies sell for $5 45, with assorted lights a 
few cents above this, mixed and butcher 
stock 4 90@5 40. Pigs, in spite of the free ar- 
rivals, are strong at 4@5, while rough hogs 
and sows are weaker. Large numbers of 
heavy hogs are being absorbed by packers. 

Liberal receipts of sheep continue. This 
has been the condition for so long that 
prices are low compared with other stock. 
It takes a very choice wether to bring 
more than 4c and the bulk of the transac- 
tions are around $3 60. Lambs Sell fairly 
well, the bulk of them going for 5 25@5 50, 
choice native lambs 5 70. 

At New York, a steady to firm feeling 
is noted in the cattle market, arrivals mod- 
erate. Common to. prime native steers 
sold at $4 40@5 80, extra 6 15. Veal calves 
in good demand. Extra firm at 8 50, com- 
mon to prime 5@8 25, grassers higher at 
2 624%.@38 50. Hog market ruled steady. Fair 
to ch hogs 5 70@5 90, state pigs 6. Sheep 
and lambs slightly firmer under moderate 
supply. Common to prime sheep 3@4 20, ch 
4 50@4 75, fair to ch lambs 4 50@6 50. 

At Pittsburg, on Monday, of this week 95 
ears cattle were received. Market steady 
for good stock, lower grades have shown 
weakness. Quotations revised as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibe, $5 65@6 00 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 25 
Good. 1290 to 1300 lbs, =535@4550 Poor to good fat cows, 2 00@4 15 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 425@5 0) Heifers, 700 to 110€ lbs. 3 40a4 85 
Common, 700 to 900 ibs, 350@460 Bologna cows, phd, 8 00@15 00 


Rough, half fat, 375@450 F’sh cows & springers.£0 (((@50) 0) 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@450 Veal calves, 5 W@7 50 


Hog market continues active and prices 


The hog market 


firmer. Receipts on Monday of this week 
35 double decks. Mediums $5 70@5 80, heavy 
droves 5 60, Yorkers 5 70@5 75. Sheep 


steady and unchanged at 4@4 40, lambs 4@ 
4 75. 

At Buffalo, cattle have shown more 
firmness. Supply on Monday of this week 
120 cars. Prices slightly higher. Shipping 
steers $5 25@5 75, stockers and feeders 3 25 
@4 40. Veal calves selling around 6 50@ 
8 25. Seventy-five double decks of hogs 
came in on Monday of this week.-A slight- 
ly weaker tone was manifested. Pigs 5 65 
@5 70, Yorkers 5 75@5 80, mediums 5 75, 
heavy droves 5 70@5 75. Sheep market 


strong. Receipts on Monday of this week 
50 cars. Lambs sold at 4 25@6 10, sheep 
3 50@4 25. 


The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the demand for choice stock 
continues good and prices are firm. Or- 
ders are not as numerous as usual, but for 
this time of the year receipts are com- 
paratively light. Exporters and eastern 
buyers still call for choice heavy drafters, 


chunks and the best coach horses. Quo- 

tations are as follows: 
Express and heavy draft,............ $70@226 
1150 to 1400-Ilb chunks,................ 50@130 
Carriage t@QMB.... ....c..2cccee - 150@550 
TROD «5 60 c0cctese cacecccdcccctsocncosse 65@350 
Saddle horses ...........,... btieinnageoeee 65@175 
General PurpOse,...s-..ecccccecsecsees- 25a 100 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all! in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Fresh Fruits.. 


At New York, choice apples, pears and 
peaches in moderate supply and steady, 
plums, grapes. and melons quiet. Twenty 
Ounce apples $1 50@2 p bbl, Gravensteins 
1 50@2 25, Duchess 1 50@2 50, Maiden Blush 
1 50@2, Pippin 1 25@1 50; Bartlett pears 1 50 
@2 50, Seckel 2@2 50: plums 20@25c p 8-lb 
bskt, state prunes 25@50c; Md and Del 

















peaches 50c@1 26 p carrier or 30@60c p bskt, 

Jersey 30@75c, state 20@40c; Niagara grapes 

40@65c p carrier, Del 40@75c; Jersey musk- 

melons 50c@1 p bbl, Md and Del 50c@1 25, 

Col Rock Ford Gems 75c@2 25, fey water- 

melons 18 p 100, medium 10@15, small 3@8., 
Apples. 

Latest cable advices to Otto G. 
& Co, N Y exporters, say American 
in Great Britain are not just now giving 
shippers much satisfaction. Sales at Liver- 
pool Saturday of last week, Baldwins $1 70 
@2 43 p bbl, Kings 2 18@2 73; from these 
prices deduct charges for freight, commis- 
sions, etc. 


Mayer 
apples 


Beans. 

At New York, in quite moderate supply 
and steady. Ch marrow $2 15 p bu, common 
1 90@2 10, ch medium 1 80@1 85, fair 1 65@ 
175, ch pea 2 05, fair 1 80@2, red kidney 
1 65@1 90, white kidney 1 90@2 30, yellow 
eye 2 10@2 15, Cal lima 3 55, imported me- 
dium 1 50@1 65, 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, high grade stock in mod- 
erate supply and firm, medium grades quiet, 
cheap stock fairly active. Ch to fcy evap’d 
apples 5%@6%c p lb, fair to prime 4@5c, 
sun-dried 3%@4%c, chops 50c@$1 25 p 100 
Ibs, cores and skins 25@75c, evap’d rasp- 
berries 16@17c p lb, sun-dried 14@15c, black- 
berries 44%4@5c, huckleberries 12@12%c, cher- 
ries 10@1l1c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, the firm tone continues 
for choice stock, lower grades irregular 
in price. Nearby fcy 18@21c p dz, av prime 
16%@17ikec, fcy western 164%@17T%c, fair to 
ch 12@16c, do loss off 17@18c. 

At Boston, receipts continue moderate, 
and quality shows little improvement. 
Nearby fcy firm at ‘23c p dz, eastern fair to 
ch 14@19c, Vt and N H 19c, Mich 16@ 
164ec, western 12@1é6c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market quiet. Bran $16 50 
@17 50 p ton, middlings 16 25@18 25, red dog 
19@19 50, linseed meal 28, cottonseed meal 
24 50, screenings 30@80c p 100 lbs, corn chops 
85@90c, brewers’ meal and grits 1 10@1 15, 
coarse meal &86@88c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings liberal, 

fair, prices steady. Prime timothy 


demand 
90@ 


9214%4c p 100 Ibs, No 1 85@87%c, No 2 80@ 
824%c, clover mixed 75@80c, no grade 60@ 


70c, long rye straw 65@72%c. 

At Boston, a quiet feeling is noted, prices 
generally firm. Prime timothy $17@18 p 
ton, No 1 16@16 50, No 2 14 50@15 50, ch fine 
12@14, clover mixed 12@14, prime rye 14@ 
14 50, tangled 9@10, oat 8@9. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, supply ample, but arrivals 
irregular in quality; choice stock about 
steady, poorer lots weak. L I in bulk $1 50 
@2 p bbl, Jersey 1@1 75, sweets 1 50@2 50. 

At Boston, a steady trade at unchanged 
prices. Native Rose and Hebrons $1 75@ 
2 p bbi, do Me 1 75@2, do LI 2 25, Jersey 
2 25, Aroostook Green Mts 60c p bu, do Rose 
and Hebron 40@60c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, market well stocked, de- 
mand only fairly active. Live spring 
chickens 12c p lb, fowls i0c, turkeys 9c, 
ducks 50@60c p pair, geese $1@1 25, iced 
spring turkeys 15@18c p Ib, do old hens 9@ 
10c, Phila chickens 12@18c, western 10%@ 
12c, fowls 10@lic, squabs 1@2 p dz. 

At Boston, fowls continue firm, chickens 
in fair demand. Live fowls 10@10%c p 
lb, chickens 10@12c, northern and eastern 
fowls 10@13c, chickens 14@18c, spring ducks 
10@12%c, pigeons 1@1 25 p dz, western iced 





Round, of Any Size, and ali 
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G. D. Harder, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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turkeys 8@9c p lb, fowls 10@1l1l%c, ducks 
5@8c. 
Vegetables. 
At New York, market well stocked and 


a quiet tone is evinced. LI and Ct white 
onians $1 50@2 p bbl, do red 1 25@1 50, do 
yellow 1 50@1 75, state and western yel- 
low 1 37@1 50, turnips 50@65c, marrow 
squash 50@/75c, peppers 30@60c, eggplant 50 
@75c, cauliflowers 75c@2, cucumbers 50c@1, 
carrots 1@1 25, tomatoes 10@25c p bu, string 
beans 65c@1, lima beans 1@1 25 p bag, let- 
tuce 1 50@3 25 p case, celery 30@40c p dz 
behs, cabbage 1 50@2 25 p 100, sweet corn 
25@75c, cucumber pickles 75c@2 p 1000, L I 
beets 1 p 100 bchs, brussels sprouts 5@10c 
p qt. 

At Boston, supply ample in nearly all 
lines, demand fair. Artichokes $1 25 p bu, 
string beans 50@75c, lima 50c@1, beets 35@ 
40c, carrots 50c, onions 50c, parsley 25c, peas 
1 50, peppers 50@75c, spinach 50@75c, toma- 
toes 75c, turnips 50c potatoes 1 75@2 p bbl, 
cabbage, native 2@3 p 100, cucumbers firm- 
er at 1 50@2, cauliflower 50c@1 25 p dz, rad- 
ishes 5@1l0c celery 75c, egg plant 50c@l1, 
sweet corn 10@30c p bu, squash 1 25 p bbl. 

Wool. 

Trade continues dull in nearly ali lines. 
Dealers appear to be waiting a turn in the 
market and holders continue firm in their 
views. No marked change is looked for 
until after electiom. Foreign market is also 


reported quiet. Prices are generally un- 
changed. 
DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
The Butter Market. 
The butter market has shown signs of 


weakness under fairly liberal receipts and 
a moderate demand. Some stock has ac- 
cumulated and dealers are conservative, 
buying cautiously. Receipts since June 1 
show a quite material increase over those 
for the same time last year, while exports 
were considerably less. Creamery extra 
slightly lower at 21@22c. A better home 
trade is looked for with the return of peo- 
ple from summer resorts. Foreign advices 
rather weak. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cmy 20@ 
23c p lb, dairy 18@21c.—At Albany, cmy 21 


@23c, dairy 19@20c.—At Watertown, dairy 
19@22c, cmy 23@24%c.—At Rochester, cmy 
20144@23c., 


At New York, stocks have accumulated 
and prices have declined somewhat. Cmy 
extra 21@21%c p Ib, firsts 20@20%c, seconds 
19@19%c, state dairy fey 20@20«c, firsts 18% 
@1914c, western imt cmy 15%@18c. 

At Ogdensburg, 1432 bxs offered Satur- 


day, 10%c bid, no sales; later on street 
sales reported at Ilc. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, steady 
under moderate receipts, Cmy 18@22c p lb, 
ladle 15@1lic.—At Pittsburg, cmy 21@25c, 


dairy 15@16c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy 19@23%c p Ib, 
dairy 14c.—At Columbus, cmy 22@23c, dairy 
16c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market firm un- 
der continued light receipts. Cmy 19@24c 
p lb, ladle 16@18c, dairy 18@21c. 

At Boston, extra cmy continues in nrod- 
erate supply and steady, lower grades quiet. 
Vt and N H cmy extra 22c p Ib, do 
22c, do western 22%%e, firsts 18 
@20%c, seconds 17@18c, Vt dairy extra 20c, 
do N Y 19%c, firsts 17@18c, western imt 
emy 15@16\4c. 

The Cheese Market. 

A firmer feeling is noted in the cheese 
market and arrivals have shown some im- 
provement in quality. Supplies are quite 
moderate and with a good demand on both 
home and export account the condition is 
healthy and dealers consider the outlook 
hopeful. Prices slightly higher in some in- 
stances, but generally steady. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cheddars 
10@1lc p 1lb.—At Albany, cheddars 10@1I1c, 
flats 91%4@10%c.—At Watertown, cheese 10% 
@11%c.—At Rochester, twins llc. 

At New York, demand fairly active, 
prices firm. .State fcy 10%4,@10%c p lb, good 
to ch 9%@10\%c, light skims 8%@9c, full 2 
@2%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
quiet. Full cream cheddars 914%4.@10%c p Ib, 
flats 9@9%c.—At Pittsburg, Ohio full cream 
11%@12c, limburger 11@12c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati; flats 10@10%c p Ib, 
twins 11%%c, cheddars 111446@12c.—At Colum- 





bus, N Y cheddars 11%4¢c, flats lic, limburger 
14c, 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices firm at 
11%@12\c p Ib. 

At Boston, demand moderate, prices gen- 
erally firm. N Y twins, extra 10%4@10%c p 
lb, do Vt 104%,@10%c, do western 10%@10%c, 
firsts 914@10c, Ohio flats 914@10c. 

Oleo Output Lighter—The output of oleo- 
margarine in the first IJ] (Chicago) district 
for Aug, ’00, was 3,124,672' lbs, for same 
time last year 3,378,183 lbs, showing a de- 
crease in °Q0 of 253,511 Ibs. Number of li- 
censes issued to retail oleo in Aug, ‘00, were 
155, in Aug, ’99, 119. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


VHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OH*®MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK-—Aé Syracuse, potatoes 35@ 
40c p bu, onions 75c@$1, tomatoes 30@35c, 
corn 5@8ec p dz, caulflower 5@7c each. Ap- 
ples 40@60c p bu, Bartlett pears 90c@1 10, 
Flemish Beauties 60@75c, Worden grapes 
10@12c p 4-lb bskt, Del 20c p 9-ib bskt, 
peaches 75c p bskt. Eggs 14@15c p dz, live 
chickens 12c p lb or 14c d w. State corn 
60c p bu, new oats 28@30c, old 32¢, bran 17 
p ton, middlings 18, hay 15@18. 

At Albany, apples 50c@$1 50 p bbl, Con- 
cord grapes 2@3c p lb, muskmelons 50@75c 





p bbl, watermelons 10@15 p 100, peaches 
75c@1 p bskt. Potatoes 1 50@1 75 p bbi, 
sweets 2@3, cabbage 2 50@3 p 100, turnips 


20@25c p bu. Eggs 20c p dz, live chickens 
12@13c p Ib, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 9@10c, 
veal calves 6@7c, hogs 5%@6c, milch cows 
30@40 each. Corn 47@49c p bu, oats 30@33c, 
bran 17@17 50 p ton, middlings 17@19, hay 
14@18. 

At Watertown, onions 75@90c p bu, po- 
tatoes 40c, beets 40@50c, tomatoes 40@5dc, 
sweet corn 7@8c p dz, cabbage 4@6c p hd, 
cucuinbers 50@60 p. 100, peppers Ap- 
ples 25@7iec p bu, peaches 40@85e p 1-3 bu, 
watermelons 15@25c each, pears 20@50c p 


o0c,. 


bskt, plums 15@25c, grapes 12@15c p 5-lb 
bskt. Live steers 444@5c p lb, lambs 4@5c, 
veal calves 5@51éc, chickens 8c, fowls 7e, 
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turkeys Sec. Corn meal $20 p ton, corn and 
cats 22@23, bran 19, middlings 20. 

At Rochester, peaches 15@50c p bskt, 
pears 50@60c p bu, watermelons 15c each, 
canteloupes 50@75c p dz, blackkerries 7c p 
qt, apples 30c p bu. Cabbage 3c p hd, on- 


ions 45@50c p bu, potatoes 45c, tomatoes 
20c .p bskt, cucurhbers lic p dz. Eggs 15@ 


l6e p dz, live fowls 9@10c, cHickens 12@13c 
ad w, turkeys 12@1l4c. Hay $12@16 p ton, 
middlings 18@1i9c, bran 17@18, corn meal 
20@21, oats 31@33c p bu. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
live fowls 10@11c p Ib, spring chickens 12@ 
l5c, ducks 8@9c, eggs 16@171%%c p dz. Apples 
$1 75@2 25 p bbl, peaches 25@60c p _ bskt, 
Bartlett pears 2@2 75 p bbl, Clapp’s Favor- 
ite 2@2 75, Concord grapes 30@40c p 8-bskt 
carrier, Niagara 60@75c, plums 15@25c p 9-lb 
bskt. Potatoes 20@30c p bskt, sweets 20@ 
35c, onions 45@55c p bu. Bran 16 25@17 p 
ton, hay 12 50@15 50, corn 45%c p bu, No 2 
white clipped oats 27%c. 

At Pittsburg, eggs 1344@16%c p dz, live 
chickens 12@13c p lb, fowls 10@11c, turkeys 
8%@9c. Potatoes 50@65c p bu, sweets 3@4 
p bbl, beets 1 75@2, cabbage 1 50, turnips 1 
@1 25, Hubbard squash 1@1 25, celery 20@ 
50c p dz bchs, tomatoes 75@80c. p bskt. Ap- 
ples 3@3 25 p bbl, Rocky Ford melons 2@ 
2 50 p cra, huckleberries 10¢ p qt, water- 
melons 20@25 p 100, Md peaches 75c@1 25 p 
cra, Damson plums 1 25@1 50 p bskt, pears 
2 50@3 p bbl, Concord grapes 1@1 25. No 2 
yellow corn 454%@46c p bu, oats 26144@27léc, 
middlings 16@19 p ton, bran 15 50@16, hay 
13@14 50. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 14%@ 
i64%c p dz, live chickens 11@12c p lb, fowls 
9%4@10c, spring ducks 8@9c. Peaches 25@55c 
p bskt, apples $1@2 p bbl, Bartfett pears 
20@40c p bskt, grapes 6@8c p 5-lb bskt, wa- 
termelons 10@14 p 100. Potatoes 55@60c p 
bu, sweets 2@2 50 p bbl, onions 1 25@1 50, 
cabbage 2@3 p 100, tomatoes 30@40c p by, 
sweet corn 5@6c p dz. Corn 4414c p ba, oats 
25c, hay 13 50@16 p. ton, bran 14@16, mid- 
dlings 15@18, 


The best farm help is raised on the farm. 
{O. F. Royce, Wyoming Co, N Y. 
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Far and Near. 


Gen Chaffee reports the military situation 
in China highly satisfactory. Hostilities 
have practically ceased about Pekin and 
only occasional shots are fired from under 
cover. There are now 5000 American troops 
available for active service and enough sup- 
plies and tents have already been shipped 
to enable them to spend the winter in China 
if necessary. No order has been sent to 
Gen Chaffee directing him to leave Pekin. 
If Russia withdraws her troops the United 
States will do the same. There is still much 
disorder and the lives and property of for- 
eigners must be protected. The powers 
have not responded to Russia’s proposition 
to evacuate Pekin. They do not like to 
move until a Chinese government is estab- 
lished with responsibility and power enough 
to negotiate. An imperial edict appoints Li 
Hung Chang, Prince Ching, Yung Lu and 
Hsu Tung as peace commissioners to deal 
with the powers. This edict comes from 
Tai Yuan Fu, where the empress dowager 
and her party are established. 





President McKinley’s formal letter of ac- 
ceptance was given to the public Monday 
morning. It is of unusual length and unu- 
sual character. It touches the different is- 
sues and points of the republican platform, 
advocates an isthmian canal to be owned 
and controlled by the U S and assures the 
people that the gold standard and civil ser- 
vice reform are safe so long as the govern- 
ment remains in republican hands. But 
the bulk of the letter is given to a defense 
of the president’s course in the Philippines. 
The president assumes the defensive atti- 
tude and* presents the subject in his most 
able manner. This may be considered his 
best, if not his only, speech of the cam- 
paign. 





There is a new king in the trotting world 
since Sept 5, when the stallion Cresceus, 
at Hartford, Ct, went a mile in 2.04%, low- 
ering the mark of 2.054% made by Direc- 
tum several years ago. Cresceus is a big 
chestnut horse and a son of Robert Mc- 
Gregor. His racing career started as a 
two-year-old and since then he has raced 
all over the country, under all kinds of 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Protection from Fall Canker Worms—If 


there are any two words in the English 
language which, more than others, nettle 
the American farmer, they are ‘canker 
worms.” This pest is responsible for thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of damage to fruit 
and shade trees, and eternal vigilance is 
necessary to protect orchards against it. 
Of course when the worms actually appear 
in large numbers, the only remedy is to 
spray thoroughly, which is expensive and 
cannot always be effectively done in the 
short time they are at work, and they will 
do an immense amount of damage in a 
very few days. It is manifestly wiser to 
expend a small amount in the prevention 
than a large amount in the cure of the 
infliction, and the best preventive measure 
is to band the trees. The fall canker 
worm is now about to ascend the trees to 
lay eggs, which will give trouble next 
spring, and banding should, by all means, 
be done now. This is not a caution to be 
heeded later on. The subject is vitally im- 
portant and needs attention now if ever. 
Printer’s ink or tar, are common mate- 
rials for banding, but such bands need re- 
newing frequently, and require constant 
attention. Bodlime, made by the Bow- 
ker chemical company of Boston, is a 
thick, pasty, sticky material which is neat 
and cleanly to handle and which is applied 
directly to the trees in a band about two 
or three inches wide, thicker at the bottom 
than at the top, the lower part being bev- 
eled off to an edge, which remains sticky 
and requires hardly any attention for 
months. In the spring whatever bands 
need repairing are patched up and _ the 
trees are then protected against the spring 
canker worm. Concerning Bodlime, Mr 
George F. Hildreth, a representative farm- 
er of Concord, Mass, says: “The results 
from Bodlime were very satisfactory. My 
trees kept in good foliage throughout the 
season, while trees in the vicinity that 
were not banded were badly injured by the 
canker worm. I prefer Bodlime to print- 
er’s ink hecause with the ink I have to 
band the trees five or six times, while one 
good application of Bodlime does the busi- 
ness.”’ 





conditions and on all kinds of tracks, thus 
showing that early maturity does not nec- 
essarily militate against extreme speed and 
rapid decay. Cresceus is owned and was 
driven by George H. Ketcham of Ohio. 





The coal industry has made great strides 


in W Va, which state now stands second 
in output. Twelve years ago there were 
but two regions in the state which shipped 
coal, while now there are over 100 big mines 
that can ship 100 carloads each a day. Sev- 
en different kinds of coal are mined. 





The war department has decided to com- 
mence the homeward movement of the vol- 
unteer troops for the Philippines about the 
middle of Nov. It will take practically all 
of the transport service at the command 
of the department to accomplish the _ re- 
turn of the 30,090 volunteers between the 
date named and June 30 of next year, when 
their term of service expires by operation 
of law. 





The threatened strike of the anthracite 
coal miners still hangs fire and may yet be 
averted. The operators have not yet grant- 
ed a conference with the miners and refuse 
to recognize the union. They have also re- 
fused to submit the differences to impartial 
arbitration, 





The drouth has been broken in Texas by 
continued heavy rains, causing floods that 
have been more destructive than the dry 
weather. Galveston has_ suffered most 
heavily, not only in the destruction of prop- 
erty, but in an appaling loss of life, which 
early estimates place at 1000 souls. About 
4000 houses, most of them residences, have 
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been destroyed. Houston, El Paso and oth- 
er towns have been badly damaged and 
many people drowned. The storm was ac- 
companied by a hurricane and the wind 
blew at one time at the rate of 80 miles 
an hour. 





The latest combine is the prune trust, 
an organization of Cal prune growers and 
packers to regulate prices and prevent 
losses from underselling. 





The corn kitchen at the Paris exposition 
has been one of the greatest successes of 
the American exhibit, and the means of 
introducing corn as a food to thousands 
who previously knew nothing about it. Tons 
of corn, cooked in many different ways, 
have been given away, and French and 
other European people have taken a great 
fancy to it, so that the demand for Amer- 
ican corn as an article of food is likely 
to be greatly increased. 





As a result of the drouth 900 men of 
Williamsport, Pa, engaged in the lumber 
industry, are out of employment. Less 
than half the season’s supply of logs have 
been obtained, the rest being left high 
and dry on the river banks. 





The Philippine commission at its first 
public session at Manila on Wednesday 
discussed the appropriation of one-third of 
the treasury’s $5,000,000 for the construction 
and repair of roads and bridges throughout 
the archipelago. American residents are 
greatly dissatisfied with the old Spanish in- 
come tax under which the revenue authori- 
ties collect 5 per cent on all incomes of 
$300 or more a year. 
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[Complete in Two Numbers.] 
A New School of Medicine 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


HE OLD DOCTOR uttered a grunt of 
dismay as he stuffed the letter into 
his vest pocket. It recalled the wan- 
dering attention of the big, indolent 
youth beside him. 

“What's i’ the wind Uncle Max? Not bad 
news?” he asked, suspending his occupation 
of clipping off daisy heads with the whip- 
lash until he got an answer. It was his 
first chance to be lazy for nine months and 
he was making the most of it. A pleasant 
vista of long drives like this with the old 
doctor, on his daily rounds, narrowed to a 
vanishing-point ahead of the big college 


fellow, and he felt dreamily content. The 
grunt of dismay had aroused him, 

“Not bad news?’ he repeated. 

“Bad enough—bad enough. Your Aunt 


Frances is down again worse than ever and 
they want me to start post-haste. But what 
in the dickens is to become of my patients 
meantime? ‘Tell me that, will you, boy?” 
3enton in the next ‘beat’ to mine is off on 
a fishing spree—his patients gave out and 
he skipped.” 

“His patience, you mean!” 

“Both—or either. Anyhow, he’s off, There 
isn’t a living soul I can call on just now.’’ 

“Except me, Uncle Max,—why don’t you 
call on me?” 

‘“*You? the dickens!” 

“To be sure, only I’m called Dick mostly, 
for short. I'll see to your patients for you, 
Uncle Max—for my board and lodgings!” 
An undercurrent of earnestness ran be- 
neath the fun, as Dick Garrett remembered 
his three years’ wrestle with medical tomes 
and clinics. He waited for his uncle to re- 
member, too. They were jogging through 
a stretch of woods and the old mare took 
her own gait. The old doctor suddenly 
slapped his knee. 

“By the great horn spoon, I'll do it!” he 
ejaculated. He had remembered. “You 
ought to have got some doctoring into your 
head by this time, and luckily I haven’t any 
fevers on my hands, or anything very se- 
rious. I can leave plerty of directions and 
you can use the long-distance te!ephone by 
just stepping across lots to Applebee’s. Yes, 
you’ll do.” 

“It doesn’t sound complimentary, some- 
how,” muttered Dick comically, ‘You’ll do!’ 
Why sir, I’ll have you know I’m no fresh! 
I’ve dissected more—”’ 

The doctor prodded him sharply with the 
butt of his whip, in mock terror. “Sur 
he whispered, glancing fearfully around at 
the trees and* brakes. “Do you want them 
all trembling for their lives? I'll have you 
know, young man, that I don’t wish any of 
my patients dissectea! Nary—a—one,—sir!” 

Dick Garrétt’s fresh, boyish laugh rang 
out enjoyingly. It had the effervescence of 
youth in it and rang true. ‘But, honest, 
now, Uncle Max, isn’t there somebody I can 
ture?” he said pres ntly. ‘It wouldn’t be 
any fun at all if I couldn’t show off a bit 
when you get home.” 

“Umph! What’s your specialty ?” 

“Er—well, I’m said to be good at curing 
the blues,” answered Dick modestly. “If 
you've got a case of those handy.” 

“Great Scott, the v.oods are full of ’em! 
You can undertake Miss Lavinia. I’ve been 
curing her for six years. She’s as blue as 
anybody you’ll be able to run across.” His 
seamed, kindly old face lost its joviality 
and settled back to its accustomed lines of 
grave care. It was presently the face his 
patients were used to. 

“Poor Miss Lavinia!’ he said. 

“She’s a case, is she?’ Dick remarked 
with weak. humor. 

“She’s a poor little nervous wisp of a 
woman who hasn’t smiled for ten years, 
they say. She only came to Weirbridge 
half a dozen years ago, and, to my knowl- 
bdge, she hasn’t smiled since then. It’s only 
a question of how long she can stand the 
wear, and tear on her nerves. You won’t 
have to do anything for her but call once 
ga day—she expects that. Here, we are, 
how.” 

The wood rord had vanished leng since 
and they had been slowly climbing a hill 
topped by a pretty white house. The old 
mare stopped at its neat little gate, unasked. 
and the doctor climbed down with.the gin- 
gerly care that goes with rheumatism. 

‘“‘Hitch her? No, sir, not Old Glory. Noth- 
ing but the trump of doom will ever startle 
her! Come on in, Dick, and be introduced to 
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Good-morning, 
This 


good-morn- 
is my nephew, 


your patient. 
ing, Miss Lavinia. 
Richard Garrett.” 

In the doorway, a tiny, worn, sorrowful 
woman met them. She bowed to Dick 
gravely. Her sweet, sad face had a world 
of pathos in it. 

‘“‘Well, no better to-day, Miss Lavinia?’ 

“‘No better, doctor. I only slept two hours 
last night.” 

“Two hours?—all wrong, all wrong! That 
won’t do. We must stop that. You’ll be 
sleeping in your grave next thing, if you 
keep on that way. M-m—pulse isn’t right.” 

The little woman had collapsed weakiy 
into an easy-chair and lay back on the 
cushions looking up wearily into the solemn 
face above her. Dick felt a sudden impulse 
to pick her up bodily and whirl her around 
the room in a wild attempt to make her 
laugh. He could not bear the look in her 
weary white face. 

The call was a long enough one. The old 
doctor droned on sympathetically, solemnly, 
into Miss Lavinia’s willing ear. She seemed 
to expect it as her due, and ke gave it with 
unstinting patience, as if, satisfied that he 
could do nothing else for her, it appeased 
his conscience. Then they went away. 

The next call was on another unfortunate 
of Miss Lavinia’s type. They found him 
huddled in a darkened room, nursing his 
woes. When Dick’s eyes grew accustomed 
tc the gloom he saw that the man had his 
fingers on his pulse. “It’s at its old tricks, 
doctor,” he said gloomily. ‘Look there, 
will you? I’ve set it down in black and 
white. I’ve counted it seventeen times 
since breakfast and it hasn’t been the same 
any two times!” 

The old doctor nodded gravely and put his 
own lean brown fingers on the thin wrist. 
‘‘How’s the weight, to-day, Joseph?’ he 
asked. 

‘‘Weight?—there isn’t any! I’ve lost 
another pound since yesterday, lacking an 
ounce or two. At that rate I shall be a 
babe in arms by midsummer. How is it 
with—did you ask Lavinia her weight?” 

The gaunt face took on the slightest pos- 
sible tinge of red. Miss Lavinia’s case as 
compared with his own was the sole item 
of interest to Joseph Streeter. He kept 
a careful diagnosis of daily symptoms and 
deteriorations, in his diary—one page for 
Miss Lavinia and one for himself. There 
was a gruesome rivalry between them. The 
old: doctor, in despair of counteracting the 
evil, pandered to it indulgently. It was 
something at least for the poor souls to en- 
tertain themselves with. 

“Tt’s a queer case—a queer case,” he 
mused aloud, back in the phaeton. “It’s 
two queer cases, about as like as two peas 
in the same pod. Now, who’d believe those 
two poor monomaniacs would drift to this 
little corner of nowhere and settle down 
here.to nurse their imaginary ills, two 
house lots apart!” 

“They ought to get married and have 
things more convenient,’ remarked Dick 
frivolouslty. ‘It would be cheaper for them; 
you couldn’t ask but a single fee if they 
were .one!”’ 

“Poor creatures!” was the old doctor’s 
only reply. The usual depression that fol- 
lowed these two visits was upon him. They 
were getting into the heart of the pretty 
little village and the mare drew up of her 
own accord at one or another of the spruce 
houses, here and there. But it was at two 
of them only that the old doctor stopped. 
He felt hurried and consulted:his watch 
anxiously. If he took the early afternoon 
train from the Crossing, there was little 
enough. time to spare. 

“There, Glory, go home now—off with 
you!” he said at length, gathering up the 
reins. The rest must wait. They’re all 
run-ins.” 

“Oh, I'll run them all in—don’t you worry, 
Unele Max,” laughed Dick. “All I shall 
want is the list of their ails and the doses 
that match. You needn’t be afraid your 
mantle won’t fall on my shoulders, for I 
swear I’ll put it on myself and button it up. 
They’d never think of mistrusting me in 
that coat.” 

“Wait! Whoa, Glory, will you? You see 
that red brick house on that knoll, Dick?” 
The old man pointed with his whip. ‘Well, 
you’ll want to call there to-morrow or next 
day. Mind you don’t forget. I’ll put up a 
package of medicines for you to leave.” 

“Does the patient take medicine by whole- 
sale, every once in so often?” 

“She enioys a little harmless dose when- 
ever I will let her have it. It doesn’t hurt 
her any—I see to that. It’s Miss Cowper- 


thwait—you’ve heard of the rich Cowper- 
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thwaits? All the blue biood in the country 
runs in their veins. But they’re queer.’’ 

“And that’s the trouble with this one, is 
it? That’s what she takes medicine for?’ 

The old doctor’s grave face relaxed slight- 
ly. Little whimsical creases grew around 
his keen gray eyes. “That’s the way I 
diagnose her case. She amuses herself by 
being an invalid,” he said. Then he added 
with a sigh of resignation: “She’s another 
one. She isn’t quite as hopeless as Joe 
Streeter and Miss Lavinia, but she’ll be up 
with ’em in time. I can’t hold her back.” 

“What a queer lot!” Dick mused. “I vow 
I’d rather tackle the measles or mumps or 
something nice and tangiVle. What’s this 
Miss—Miss Cowperthwait trying to have, 
anyway, Uncle Max? Does she weigh her- 
self before and after meals and feel her 
pulse all the rest of the time?” 

“No, it’s diet she’s devoted to. She won’t 
let herself eat much of anything. By the 
way, you tell her it’s all right to eat water- 
cresses—tell her I say to go ahead and enjoy 
‘em. She sent me a note yesterday about it. 
You'll want to be solicitous about her sup- 
per and her breakfast, and all that, when 
you call, Dick. She likes it.” 

“Mem: Anxious solicitation about supper, 
etc,” muttered Dick, nodding his blonde 
head solemnly. 

At dinner the old doctor gave explicit 
directions and jotted down endless memo- 
randa between hasty forkfuls of corned 
beef and vegetables. The young “doctor” 
was to remember this—that—’tother. He 
was to keep his senior partner informed 
by telephone of any possible complications 
or emergencies that might arise. On no 
account was he to do so-and-so, and on all 
accounts was he to do so-and-so. ‘And the 
Lord help you!” ejaculated the old man fer- 
vently as he rasped back his chair. ‘‘Humor 
*em—humor ’em, boy. Give ’em their heads 
and they’ll run all straight till I get back.” 

Old Doctor Garrett was of the old school. 
Kind-hearted and faithful, he and the gray 
old mare traveled along in the same ruts 
as their ancestors before them had traveled, 
The old doctor possessed in a rather exag- 
gerated degree the failing common to prac- 
titioners in quiet corners of the world. He 
liked to make a gentle exposition of his 
knowledge in matters medical and to that 
end would drag his calls to untoward 
lengths, sitting beside his patients and 
dilating gravely upon their symptoms. It 
gave him a certain renutation for wisdom, 
but, as Dick succinctly -put it to himself, 
it gave his patients ‘‘fits.”” The old doctor’s 
grave face scared them and they watched 
him jog away behind the old mare, with 
depressed spirits, their courage at the low- 
est ebb. This may or may not have ac- 
counted for sO many cases of chronic nerv- 
ous ailments on the good old doctor’s ‘‘beat.” 
Dick Garrett had his own misgivings, .as 
he chirruped to the old horse and set out 
on his first rounds the next morning. 

It was the sort of a day that sets the 
blood in elastic young veins tingling with 
the pure joy of life. In spite of himself 
Dick began to whistle. The old doctor’s 
“mantle” that he had donned with whimsi- 
cal gravity bound his broad shoulders un- 
comfortably and he threw it wide oven, As 
he went. along he studied his “program” 
attentively. 

“T’ll take the cranks first to get ’em over 
with,” he thought. ‘‘Old Glory, my girl, just 
trot along to Miss Lavinia’s, will you?” . 

The memory of the wan little woman with 
the sad, unsmiling eyes, haunted the great 
happy fellow. To be sad—not to smile—on 
a day like this! To sée the summer sights 
and hear the summer sounds of birds:and 
bees—to smell the clover, redhot and sweet 
in the sun, and the whole ineffable essence 
of summer—and not to smile! Dick expe- 
rienced a sudden longing to make Miss La- 
vinia’s drooping mouth corners relax—he 
even aspired to make them curve upward 
in a smile of pleasure, as the Lord of the 
beautiful summer things meant for them 
to do. 

“But they must be rusty from disuse,” he 
mused. “Uncle. Max said 10 years... When 
you haven’t smiled for 10 years, it’s quite 
a~chore!”’ : 
[To Be Concluded.] 





It is pretty hard not to steal an apple 
when its proprietor is living on another 
planet. I have great sympathy for Eve.— 
[E. W. 





Chloroform rubbed.-on a mosquito bite will 
cause the pain and itching to disappear, 
while the swelling ‘will rapidly decrease, 
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My Peddler. 


MARY HOCKETT FLANNER- 





Each morn a peddler comes to me— 
Though he was born this side the sea, 
Yet ‘tis as plain as plain can be, 

His accent is quite broken. 


His words, ’tis true, are very queer; 

Yet, unto me their meaning’s clear, 

And more like music to my ear 
Than any language spoken. 


He peddles apples, horses, books, 

Hats, dollies, drums and button hooks; 

And then—he peddles such sweet looks— 
Ne’er was so much to choose from! 


I buy them all and order more; 

He goes no farther than the door, 

Then back, to sell the same goods 0’er; 
Such haste— I fear he’ll lose some! 


A spool from out my box I miss, : 
And then I say: ‘You pay for this.’ 
He calmly offers me a kiss— 

The rogue, the saucy meddler! 


Then down his “‘goods’’ go, in a heap, 
And on my lap he tries to creep, 
I take and sing him fast asleep, 

My baby, my wee peddler. 


TO 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


A Fox Hunt—The rivers and small 
streams of upper South Carolina once af- 
forded seclusion for the red and gray fox— 
the time of ante-bellum days. The horns 
would blow and there was a great racket 
with the dogs. It was as Shakespeare has 
said, “I never heard such powerful dis- 
cord: such sweet music.” If the dogs were 
miles apart at their homes and heard the 
signal, they would soon be upon the scene. 
Some horSes enjoyed the race and would 
neigh and paw to be saddled up. When ev- 
erything was ready, the shout was given 
and the dogs started out. Whenever a fox 
was started on Reedy river, if he be a 
red one, he would make his course west to 
the Saluda. Hf the hounds were pushing old 
red too fast, he would run into a flock of 
sheep, mount upon one’s back and ride off 
on the scared sheep at a rapid rate. Could 
military stratagem outwit the cunringness 
of old red? The dogs would come up to 
where the sheep had been and get con- 
fused in many instances. Old experienced 
hounds, though, understood the trick and 
followed the course of the sheep. - Many 
promising dogs had to be killed for catch- 
ing and killing sheep. Poor creatures, I 
don’t think them responsible. The dogs 
would be gone three or four days on some 
races. The gray fox circles, but the old red 
is a straight shooter. There are not many 
foxes about here now. The wilderness 
having been cleared, they have retired to 
more favorable quarters.—[Palmetto Jim. 








Photo Collectors—I have written once be- 
fore to the Table, but the Editor only 
grinned while he tossed my letter into the 
jaws of that horrid monster. I am a farmer’s 
daughter and live on a large farm in south- 
ern Illinois. I am a blonde, just sweet six- 
teen, and am 56 ft 4 in in hight. I go to the 
tural district school in winter, to a high 
school in spring, but expect to enter college 
next spring. I do not see what anyone can 
find interesting about farm life. I think it 
very dull and lonely. I am interested in 
the collection of photos and want to see how 
many I can collect during 1900. Why doesn’t 
Miss Idal write oftener? Let us hear from 
you again. My address is Eva Chamness, 
Carterville, Ill, and my nom de plume— 
(Miss Senorita. 

My sister saves the pictures of the Ta- 
blers and has 163 of them. I enjoy read- 
ing Miss Idal’s letters ever so much and 
wish she would write more often. How 
many of the Tablers ever read David Ha- 
rum? I began it, but did not get interest- 
ed in it. I think I shall like it better when 
I get farther along in it.—[Wood Robin. 





Still an Angler—Oh! now, Marcus 


Poetus, you really mean it, do you? Well, 
I am so sorry, for I had planned to be one 
of a merry party.of fishers next week, but 
of course now I won’t (?) go; because, 
don’t you see? you would think me cruel. 
It must have been a kind Providence that 
put it into your heart to pen those stirring 
lines just in the nick of time to prevent 
me (and who can say how many others) 
from participating in an act so dastardly 
as enticing fish from their watery homes. 
No doubt if you. could prevail -upon the 
countless disciples of the fishhook and line 
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to “lend you their ears,’ they, influenced 
by your dashing oratory and irresistible 
pathos, would instantaneously drop. their 
pole and in bitter shame allow the wrig- 
gling worm a safe passage back to Mother 
Earth unharmed. Miss Idal, have you ever 
read Vanity Fair? I have had it about 
three yeurs and each vacation tried to read 
the thing, but haven’t succeeded yet. I like 
to read books of real literary value, al- 
though I don’t confine myself to them ‘“ex- 
clusively.” I have just finished David 
Harum. I think he is tiresome, so I do, 
but on the whole rather amusing. Miss 
Idal, I noticed your criticism on the Last 
of the Mohicans, so I got it and read it. I 
liked it ever so much. Cooper’s books all 
border on the thrilling, I think. I finished 
at high school this spring and now during 
vacation I am indulging my liking for read- 
ing. Good-by, Tablers; Tom Brown at Ox- 
ferd wants the attention of—[Flyaway. 





A Truly Injun—tThis is a photo of an old 
Indian, not a make-believe with curly hair 
and a pie face, but a “really, truly injun.’’ 
It is Chief Seattle, whom the city of Seat- 
tle, Wash, was named after. His daugh- 
ter, Princess Angaline, didn’t want 
it named Seattle because she said that 
every time the word was spoken her father 











would turn over in his grave. He and his 
daughter saved the town by telling the 
people of the plans of the Indians. This 
happened in the early pioneer days. If I 
can get the photo of Angaline I will send 
it to the Table. Mr Y F E, you mustn’t 
let the monster eat this poor old blind 
Indian.—[Lutie. 





What must we do to join the Tablers? 
Can we write to any one of them, or are 
they divided in circles of ten, and _ take 
turns in writing each week?—[California 
Blue Eyes. 

& Any of our young readers may contrib- 
ute to the Young Folks’ Table, without 
charge. The letters which are regarded by 
the editor as the most interesting are print- 
ed. The letter circles of 10 members each 
are formed «for private correspondence, 
membership in such a circle costing 10c. 





A Hot Chase—Hot? Yes, I guess! Just 


got through chasing the old cat around the 
house with a bird in her mouth. I’m not 
mortally wounded quite, only got three or 
four scratches on one hand and my face 
bumped and !eft a piece of my dress on 
the bushes. This is the’*second chase 
I’ve had to keep that cat from eating the 
little birds this year. I don’t believe I'll 
keep cats when I get to be an old maid, 
for it would keep me all the time chasing 
them away from the birds. [I didn’t enjoy 
the little joke Miss Idal had over her photo, 
but beg her pardon, so there! I don’t see 
why men must be so cruel to horses, I 





have heard and know of several cases where 
men couldn’t catch their horses because 
they had_used them so mean and would 
have to get their wives to catch them for 
them and when they did get the horses 
they would beat them till the blood almost 
came. I should hate such a brute (the man 
I mean) and wvould tell him to catch his 
own horse next time. I think it much 
more cruel to beat live horses than it is 
to wear dead birds, although I wouldn’t 
do either. How fragrant the air is this 
evening and how beautiful the flowers look. 
I should miss them very much if we hadn’t 
any. Why don’t more of the Tablers send 
their photos? They are so interesting.— 
[Miss Veve. “i 





Little Brothers and Sisters—I have three 


sisters and two brothers. My smatlest sis- 
ter is six months old; she is as sweet as 
a peach and as pretty as she can be; she 
has black eyes; her name is Mellie. She sat 
alone when she was five months old. My 
other two little sisters’ names are Ethel and 
Pearl. I am taking music lessons. I like 
to read this paper. My mamma is going 
away in two weeks and leave me and my 
little sister to keep house; she is seven years 
old. I expect I will have as good bread as 
some of the Tablers write about. I under- 
took to bake the bread the other day and 
let the fire go out and the bread fell flat.— 
[Miss Fidget. 

I live on a farm, but would rather live in 
the city. My father has 28 head of horses 
and quite a herd of cattle. I was in the 
pasture after the milch cows about two 
weeks ago. I was about one mile from home, 
when a hailstorm struck me. The hail- 
stones were about as large as a teacup. I 
struck out for home as fast as my horse 
could go. Fortunately no very. large hail 
struck me, but some struck my horse. Can 
any of the Tablers solve this problem? A 
frog was sitting at one end of a log 6 ft long. 
He starts to jump to the other end of the 
log and jumps 3 ft the first jump. Every 
time he jumps, he jumps just half the pre- 
ceding jump. How many .jumps will he 
have to make-to get off the log? My school- 
mate calls me—[Dickie Bird. 





A Bee Costume—A Piscataquis Boy asks 
what kind of rig to wear taking up honey, 
so I will try and give a description of the 
rig I wear while working among the bees. 
The veil is mosquito bar with a 9 by 12-inch 
silk tulle front. A rubber band is drawn 
into the top to fit closely around the crown 
of the hat. The lower part is tucked un- 
der the vest or suspenders to keep all tight. 
No gloves of any kind are worn, as I find 
them too clumsy, and besides they are un- 
necessary. A good, direct-draft smoker, 
loaded with dry, hardwood fuel is an. in- 
dispensable part of the outfit. For taking 
the surplus from the hives I use a Porter 
bee escape put into a half-inch board that 
just fits the top of the hive between the 
brood-chamber and super. The escape is 
put on in the evening and by morning the 
super is ready to be taken off without a 
bee left in it, and no danger of being stung. 
‘Why don’t more of the young beekeepers 
write to the Table and tell their expe- 
riences? I am sure they will be as inter- 
a as the football letters.—[What’s 

oO. 





Nice Bits—Jessismine, I hope that you 
will come often to the Table with your in- 
teresting descriptions of central New York. 
Your description of Green pond was splen- 
did. I could almost imagine myself skim- 
ming over the water in that little duck 
boat, but here in central Nebraska we have 
no lakes save those made by man; some of 
these are handsome and provide splendid 
fishing, such as Lake Erieson. I wish that 
about 590 of the Tablers were Lere to go 
with me to the lake next week.—[Ainslie. 

I wonder how many of the Tablers ever 
saw how yeast is made? I graduated from 
school when I was 14 years old and I am 
now working in a yeast factory. I will try 
and tell how the yeast is made. First they 
boil some hops, then they take the juice 
of the hops and stir malt in it, then mix 
meal in it, then‘roll it with large rollers. 
It is dried with steam. I live in the city of 
Omaha. I suppose you all have heard of 
the greater exposition. I went quite a few 
times.—[Blossom Bud. 

Do all the Tablers belong to a letter cir- 
cle? I do, and enjoy it very much. Can 
any. of the Tablers tell me what flower New 
York state has?—[Janette. 








The Good Cook. 





Grapes for Present Use. 


MARIAN LINCOLN, 





Pie: Fill bottom crust with sweetened 
grapes dredged with flour. Bake 20 minutes, 
pour over top a batter made with 3 eggs, 1 
cup each sugar and flour, 2 tablespoons wa- 
ter, pinch of salt, 2 teaspoons baking pow- 
der. Put in oven again and bake until 
slightly browned. 

Shortcake: Sift together % lb flour, salt- 
spoon salt, teaspoon sugar, 2 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder. Work in well % lb cold, well- 
washed butter, add gradually 2-gills cold 
milk, mix quickly with a knife. Flour 
molding board and turn on paste. Toss with 
a knife until well-floured, roll to % in thick- 
ness. Cut in 2 rounds, and bake on greased 
tins in a quick oven. Let cool, split cakes 
through the center. To prepare grapes re- 
move skins, simmer pulp in a porcelain ket- 
tle, press through colander to remove seeds, 
put skins and pulp together, sweeten to 
taste, spread between cakes and on top, and 
heap over all sweetened whipped cream. 

Blanc Mange: Mash 1 pt stemmed grapes 
in a bowl with % pt sugar. Let stand for 
1 hour, add 1 pt water, strain through a 
sieve, take out % cup juice and boil remain- 
der. Mix 5 level tablespoons cornstarch 
smooth with juice kept out, stir it in boil- 
ing juice, cook 8 minutes, stirring constant- 
ly, remove from fire, pour in molds dipped 
in cold water, set aside to harden. Serve 
with sauce flavored with pistachio, or any 
plain sweet sauce, 

Sherbet: Mash Catawba grapes (or any 
similar variety) and run through jelly bag. 


To 1 pt juice allow 1 pt water, 1 lb white: 


sugar and the whites 2 eggs. Let come to 
a boil, bottle and put on ice until time to 
serve, or it may be frozen like ice cream if 
preferred. 

Crystallized: Beat whites of eggs to a 
stiff froth. Dip dry grapes in this, roll care- 
fully on granulated sugar. Put on plates, 
set in warm oven for 2 or 3 minutes, set 
away to cool. These are very nice for des- 
sert. 

Sauce: Thicken 1 pt grape juice with 1 
tablespoon cornstarch, cook until perfectly 
smooth, sweeten to taste. Very nice with 
grits or oatmeal porridge, instead of milk 
or cream, on toast, or ts serve with pud- 
dings. 





The Nutritious Apple. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





Apple Tapioca: Soak 1 cup tapioca over 
night in 1 cup water. In the morning add 
1% cups sugar, 3 cups milk, % teaspoon salt, 
boil till a clear jelly in double boiler. Pare 
and core 8 mellow tart apples, place up- 
right in a 2-qt earthen pudding dish, pour 
1 tablespoon sugar in each cavity, sprinkle 
over a very little cinnamon or nutmeg, pour 
cooked tapioca over, bake slowly 1% hours, 
serve very cold. This requires no sauce. 

Shortcake or Layer Cake Filling: Grate 
3 large mellow tart apples, add juice of 
lemon anda little grated peel, 1 cup white 
sugar. Cook 5 minutes; when it simmers 
stir constantly. Remove from fire, whip 
lightly into mixture, stiffly whipped whites 
2 eggs, spread between layers when all is 
cold. 

Snow: Pare, core and quarter 6 tart 
juicy apples, stew in a little water until 
soft, press through colander, sweeten to 
taste, turn in a deep glass dish. Make a 
soft custard with 1 pt milk, 3 eggs (reserv- 
ing whites) and sugar to sweeten. Flavor 
with lemon. When cold pour custard over 
apple, whip whites to a stiff froth, add 3 
tablespoons sugar, and heap over custard. 

Meringue: Prepare apple sauce of tart, 
juicy apples, sweeten, strain, pour in a deep 
pie dish lined with nice paste, whip to a 
stiff froth whites 2 eggs with 2 tablespoons 
powdered sugar. When pie is baked spread 
meringue over, brown 3 minutes in oven. 

Charlotte: Grate.10 tart apples, mix with 
2 cups sugar, line large mold with slices 
of sponge cake, turn in apple, make a hol- 
low in middle, fill with red currant jelly, 
set on ice 2 hours. Turn out on a dish 
before serving. 

Pudding: Pare, core and chop fine, 6 or 
8 tart apples, roll stale bread crumbs very 
fine, in a buttered pudding-dish strew a 
thin layer, a layer of apples, another 
crumbs until dish is full, with last laver 


THE GOOD COOK 


crumbs. Over 1 cup brown sugar and 1 
tablespoon butter, pour 1 cup hot water, 
season with nutmeg, lemon or cinnamon, 
and pour over pudding. Cover dish with an 
inverted plate and let stand % hour. Bake 
40 minutes. 

Float: Grate 10 sour apples, sweeten, 
flavor with lemon and chill on ice. Beat to 
a froth whites of 4 eggs, mix with apple 
and serve at once. 

Stewed: Pare, core, cut in quarters and 
stew till tender in syrup of 1 qt water and 
1 pt sugar. A cup of raisins, washed, 
stoned and steamed till tender, makes. a 
nice addition to 1 qt stewed apples. 

Apple Custard Pie: Press through a col- 
ander 1 pt stewed apples and stir in 3 eggs, 
well-beaten, % teacup rich, sweet milk, 1 
tablespoon warmed, butter. Flavor with 
lemon, bake in one crust. 

Apple Eggs: -Pare and core 6 or 8 ap- 

ples, fill cavities with sugar, arrange in an 
earthen baking-dish and pour around 1 cup 
boiling water. When baked pour over 4 
eggs, whites and yolks beaten separately, 
and cut into each other, as for an omelet, 
return to oven until yolks set. 
- Grape Apples: Sweeten 1 pt fresh grape 
juice with % pt sugar, simmer gently until 
reduced 1-3.. Pare and core 6 or 8 nice tart 
apples, stew very slowly in grape juice till 
tender, but not broken, remove apples, and 
serve cold with a little grape syrup if any 
is left or with cream. 

Dessert: Pare large tart apples, core, and 
fill cavities with quince jelly, red currant 
jelly, or lemon-flavored sugar. Place each 
filled apple on a square of bread (crust. re- 
moved) on earthen pie plates, moisten 
bread well with jelly dissolved in a little 
water or sweetened lemon juice, cover close- 
ly, bake in quick oven tntil apples are ten- 
der, serve with cream and sugar. 


Stuffed Pickles. 


MARION M’CONKEY. 








Cucumbers: Select large ripe ones, pare 
and remove seeds, Chop. 6 onions, 6 large pep- 
pers, 12 green tomatoes and 1 large cabbage 
head together. Salt,.drain, fill cucumbers, 
tie halves together, put in jars and cover 
with vinegar. 

Mangoes: Remove stem end and seeds and 
soak in weak brine over night to remove the 
hot taste. Chop equal amounts of cabbage 
and green tomatoes, salt and sprinkle lib- 
erally with black unground mustard, drain 
and fill mangoes, fasten lids on with tooth- 
picks and cover with vinegar. 

Tomatoes: Select medium-sized, smooth 
green tomatoes, remove seeds, chop a head 
of cabbage fine, salt, sprinkle with celery 
seed, drain and fill, Place in jars and 
cover with vinegar. 

Cantaloupes: Use equal parts of cabbage 
and tomatoes, add grated horse-radish and 
cover with vinegar, 





Chow Chow—Take 2 large heads cf cauli- 
flower, 2 qts of green peppers, 3 qts of small 
green cucumbers, 3 qts of small green to- 
matoes, 2 qts small onions, slice % in thick, 
pack in alternate layers, sprinkling each 
layer with salt. (Before using cauliflower 
boil 5 minutes and break in bits.) Let stand 
12 hours, drain carefully, pack in jars and 


while hot pour over the following: Boil to-. 


gether 15 minutes 1 lb mustard powder, % 
lb mustard seed, % Ib each whole allspice 
and pepper, 2 teacups not very strong brine, 
a tablespoon curry powder and 1 gal vine- 
gar. Mix mustard powder with vinegar and 
tie spices loosely in a bag of thin muslin, 
Should the vinegar seem too thick, add a 
little more. It is ready for use when in- 
gredients are seasoned through.—[S. E. W. 


Potato Puff—Place 2 cups of mashed po- 
tatoes (new or old) in a saucepan, add the 
beaten yolks of 2 eggs, 3 tablespoons of 
cream, 1 of butter, salt to taste, stirring 
constantly over the fire until light and 
hot. Take from the fire and stir in careful- 
ly the beaten whites. Bake in a quick oven 
until brown.—[E. C. 





Citron Melon—Two fresh lemons to » 1b 
of melon. Let the sugar equal the lemon 
and melon in weight. Take out the 
pulp of the melon, cut in thin 
slices and boil in a little water 
till tender. Take out and boil the lemon in 
the same water about 20 minutes. Take out 
the lemon; add sugar, and if necessary 2 
little more water. Let boil. When’ clear 
add the melon and boil a few minutes.—[Old 
Fashioned Girl. 
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Consumption, Bronchitis and Bronchial 
Asthma. 





DISEASES WHICH CAUSE ALMOST AS MANY 
DEATHS AS CONSUMPTION—FROM DR ROBERT 
HUNTER’S LECTURES ON LUNG DISEASES, 


A cold settling dn the chest or grippe 
that goes down to the lungs produces bron- 
chitis, and when it has continued for sev- 
eral months it becomes chronic bronchitis. 

There is at first only trifling cough in 
the morning with slight chilly feelings, 
followed by a sense of feverishness toward 
evening. Walking rapidly or going up- 
Stairs cause shortness of breath with a 
general sense of tightness and oppression 
in the chest, 

As the disease advances the patient be- 
gins to raise yellow or _ greenish-yellow 
matter; has hectic fever and night-sweats 
and loses in flesh and strength. From 
this point, unless arrested by treatment, 
it goes on rapidly, soon exhausts the vi- 
tality and causes death with symptoms 
closely resenvbling consumption and _ yet 
not consumption at all. 

By careful observation extending through 
many years, I am confident that fully two- 
fifths of all the deaths charged to consump- 
tion are really deaths by consumptive bron- 
chitis. On examining the sputum and the 
tissue of the lungs in thes: cases, we find 
neither tubercle nor the bacilli germs that 
are always present in true consumption. 

This is a most important fact, for bron- 
chitis is much easier to cure than con- 
sumption, every case being curable if prop- 
erly treated. It is only a seated chronic 
inflammation of the mucous lining of the 
air tubes, and at the worst is as certainly 
curable in the lungs as such inflammation 
in any other part of the body. 

Consumptive bronchitis is not curable 
by medicine given by the stomach, nor by 
those hyperdermically injected, for they 
never reach its seat. It is only by the 
direct application of medicines to the lining 
of the bronchial tubes in the lungs that 
cure is ever effected. The disease is not in 
the stomach, nor in the blood, but in the 
lining of the lungs, and there the remedy 
must be applied. 

Nothing but a direct application of heal- 
ing medicines, antiseptics and germicides 
to the very seat of the disease will :affect 
the cure of this or any other lung case, 
and they can be applied only by inhaling 
them in a gaseous state. The lungs con- 
stitute an air cavity, and can be reached 
medicinally only by medicated air. This 
treatment was discovered, perfected and 
first successfully applied by me. It is the 
only natural, scientific and commonsense 
treatment ever applied for the cure of bron- 
chial and consumptive diseases. If it fails, 
nothing else could possibly succeed. But 
it never does fail, unless mortal injury to 
the lung structures has taken place before 
it is applied. 

In order to obtain Dr Hunter’s book, The 
Lungs and Their Diseases, free, address 
Dr Robert Hunter Association, 117 West 
45th street, New York. 
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Massage. 





[Twenty-second paper in our series, ‘To Be 
Happy Though Delicate,” by Ethelwyn 
Wetherald.] 

There is an old story of an irreverent 
child, who, on being punished for some mis- 
deed by a supper of bread and water, phil- 
osophically remarked, “This is a good thing 
for the digestion.”” On being whipped for 
such impertinence she placidly observed, 
“This is a good thing for the circulation.” 
The ability of reasoning so correctly is not 
always vouchsafed to us early in life, but 
in later years we learn that good circulation 
and good digestion are generally the fruit 
of the hardships rather than the “softships”’ 
of existence. 

It is true that in moments of great glad- 
ness the blood circulates quickly. You feel 
it going up in a big wave to the face in an 
instant, and down to the feet in the next, 
as though every drop were running and 
leaping and praising God. But excitement, 
even the most pleasurable, has its period of 
reaction—exhaustion. Most of the days in 
the year are not exciting, and those who are 
troubled with pale faces and cold extremi- 
ties, who are chilly between the shoulders 
an@ shiver over the fire in bad weather, 
often wish they could discover something 
permanently good for the circulation. 

Exercise is of course the great corrective, 
but indoor exercise does not seem to remove 
the trouble. Who has not heard a woman 
remark over her sewing, “I thought it was 
a warm day when I was stirring about 
this morning, but now it seems actually 
chilly.”” Even after the brisk run so highly 
recommended for chronic chilliness, there 
is sure to be a rapid ebbing away of ac- 
quired warmth in the resultant fatigue. 

What is wanted is some method whereby 
the blood may be induced to flow to the 
cold blue-veined feet as habitually and 
abundantly as it runs to the usually over- 
heated head. Some form of friction—ru»- 
bing, beating, pinching, slapping, or knead- 
ing—is the best for this purpose, because it 
does not leave one tired out, but rather 
rested and refreshed. It is the operator who 
is tired. 

To lie on a couch swathed in blankets, 
from which now an upper limb, now a low- 
er limb is withdrawn, pale and dead-lovk- 
ing, and tucked back warm and glowing, 
and to have the back, abdomen and chest 
scientifically and delightfully belabored is 
to feel that your professional nurse has 
richly earned her dollar an hour. But in 
the country, where dollars and professional 
nurses are not very plentiful, it would seem 
as if delicate people might profitably try 
self-treatment. Julius Caesar, we are told, 
had himself pinched all over for neuralgia. 
Had he been a less lofty personage he might 
have been reduced to the necessity of being 
his own pincher, and doubtless in that case 
pw pinching would have been as thoroughly 

one. 

This sounds trivial, but there is more in 
it than at first might appear. One of that 
numerous class of women who are ‘just 
able to drag themselves around,” found 
that general stagnation was apparently her 
great trouble. She felt dull, heavy, leth- 
argic, and even a short walk left her very 
tired. She procured a work on massage and 
practiced on herself a little at a time as she 
was able, always in a well-ventilated room 
and well-warmed in winter. It has proved 
the very best of tonics, and she now enjoys 
that sense of elasticity and aliveness in 
every fiber which indicates a close approach 
to a state of ideal health. 

Massage can never take the place of ac- 
tive exercise, but it fits one to enjoy and 
get the benefit of the latter without danger 
of that great resultant fatigue which is the 
bugbear of so many weakly people. And 
in times of seemingly unavoidable over- 
work and exhaustion, “a good rubbing 
down” is certainly as beneficial to the hn- 
man frame as to the favorite race horse on 
the turf. 





With Grapes. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





Pick 25 Ibs well-ripened Concord grapes 
(or any very juicy variety) from _ stems, 
wash carefully, scald in double boiler 
(without water) until grapes burst open, 
turn into strong jelly bags and drain off 
Juice without squeezing... Stand until well 
settled, pour off juice without disturbing 
sediment, add 4 Ibs best granulated sugar, 


MOTHERS AND 


reheat to boiling, skim carefully, and can 
same as fruit or bottle if preferred. A 
corker will then be required; corks should 
first be boiled in clean water, and bottles 
thoroughly sterilized. 

Catsup: Pick 6 lbs grapes from stems, boil 
in a little water, strain, add 3 lbs sugar, 1 
pt vinegar, 1 tablespoon each salt, cloves 
and cinnamon. Boil thick, bottle and cork 
tightly, or can in pint or half-pint  self- 
sealers. 

Pickled: Fill jar with alternate layers of 
sugar and bunches of nice, ripe grapes, 
freshly gathered. Fill one-third full of good, 
cold vinegar, cover tightly. 

Marmalade: Cook equal amount of grapes 
and apples until tender, rub through a 
coarse sieve, add a little water and cook 
slowly for % hour. For,1 Ib pulp allow % 
lb sugar. Boil slowly, stirring constantly 
to prevent sticking. When quite thick, turn 
in jars and seal. 

Preserves: Make a syrup with 1 lb sugar 
and 1 pt water for 1 pt fruit. It should be 
very thick. Pick ripe, perfect grapes from 
stems, put in syrup, boil slowly until clear 
and done. Seal. 

Jam: Use only perfect fruit. Separate 
skins from pulp, drop skins in one earthen 
jar and pulp in another. Place each dish 
in kettle of hot water on stove and heat 
slowly. Stir pulp until seeds come out 
clean. Rub pulp through a colander, add 
skins and weigh. To 1 lb use % Ib sugar. 
Add merely enough water to keep from 
burning, cook slowly for % hour, seal. A 
most delicious jam. 

Jelly: Pick grapes from stems, wash, put 
in stewpan, cover, boil slowly 1 hour, strain 
through jelly bag and squeeze out juice. 
For 1 pt allow 1 lb sugar. Boil juice rap- 
idly 10 minutes, add sugar, stir until dis- 
solved, boil rapidly 10 minutes longer. Cover 
glasses with notepaper dipped in white of 
ege. 

Canned: Separate skins from pulp as di- 
rected for grape jam. Rub pulp through a 
colander (after heating as for jam), add 
skins, and 1 cup sugar to 1 qt pulp. Cook 
until skins are tender, and can while at boil- 
ing heat in well-sterilized cans. 


——— 


Nut Cake—Chop half a pound of favor- 
ite nuts, or use shredded cocoanut. Make 
the filling of 1 pt milk, 2 eggs, 2 tablespoons 
sugar, even full. Thicken with corn starch 
or rounding tablespoon flour, and bake in 
an oven till the custard is firm, but not 
overdone or porous; that spoils it. Let it 
cool while baking this cake in a round pan: 
1% cups sugar, 4 well-beaten eggs, 1 cup 
strong coffee, 2 heaping teaspoons baking 
powder, flour for thin batter, % cun 
melted butter beaten into the mixture after 
the other ingredients are well beaten. Bake 
in a moderate oven. When cool, split twice, 
or in three layers, spread on the lower layer 
a thick coating of the filling, sprinkle with 
nut meats, cover with the second layer, coat 
with custard and nuts, cover with top layer, 
frost and sprinkle the icing before it stif- 
fens, with nuts.—[The Maine. 





Cream Pie—Heat 1 pint milk to boiling. 


Beat together 1 egg, 1 tablespoon corn- 
starch, 1 cup sugar and % teaspoon salt; 
first making a thickening of the corn starch 
with a little water. Take from the stove 
and pour the hot milk gradually into this 
while stirring. Set back upon the stove 
and stir constantly 2intil it thickens. Flavor 
with lemon or vanilla. Make crust as for 
two apple pies, in the proportion of 3 ta- 
blespoons shortening to 1 pint flour, allow- 
ing 1% pints for two pies. Bake two crusts 
together on one plate, laying the top ones 
very lightly upon the under ones, so that 
they can easily be separated. Bake a deli- 
cate brown. Remove the two upper crusts, 
fill with the cream which has been allowed 
to cool, and recover. This makes two pies. 
[Helen M. Richardson, 





The Latest Circle News—Fifty-one days 
is the fine record for 51’s fifth round. The 
name Oak Leaf and motto Push have been 
selected. The secretary has complied with 
Article 3, Section 3 of the constitution, but 
are the dues paid to the national treasurer? 
That should be done before the members 
can secure badges. Nos 107 and 165 are do- 
ing well. The Ten Jolly Dutchmen has been 
Suggested as a name for the latter. The 
members of Musicians 2 (74) evidently pre- 
fer the andante movement, as the letters 
were five months making one round. The 
Harmonious Ten indicates no lack of inter- 
est. No 99 will hereafter be known as The 
Talented Ten. The letters certainly should 


DAUGHTERS 








be enjoyable. Where are the letters of 11? 
They are reported lost somewhere betweer 
Nos 12 and 5, 





When at the Fair bear in mind the cash 
prizes offered by this paper for the best let. 
ters describing new or attractively present. 
ed features of the household or domestic de- 
partments and make a try for one of them, 
For the best letter illustrated with a photo- 
graph or photographs, five dollars; for the 
two next best illustrated with photographs, 
two-dollars-and-a-half each; for the best 
letter without photograph, two dollars; for 
the three next best without photographs, 
one dollar each. In order to include nearly 
all the fairs the contest will remain open to 
Oct 15. Letters descriptive of fairs which 
occur earlier, however, had better be sub- 
mitted early, while the points to be de- 
scribed are still fresh in mind. Address let- 
ters to the Prize Editor. 





Fried Tomatoes—In a June issue I saw 


a recipe for fried tomatoes which I judge 
must be good. May I add a little to it? 
Roll crackers fine, sprinkle sliced tomatoes 
with salt, sugar and pepper, then roll in the 
cracker crumbs and fry in hot butter. If 
you have a half-cup of cream use instead of 
milk, for the gravy, pour over them and you 
will ‘have a dish fit for the queen. Great 
care should be taken not to fry the tomatoes 
until they drop to pieces, only a rich brown, 
[Roslan Bell, 


Raised Bread Pudding—Into 2 teacups 


raised bread and dough work 2 table- 
spoons butter, 1 scant teacup sugar, 1 tea- 
spoon each of cloves and cinnamon and a 
scant teacup raisins; put into a buttered 
pudding dish, let rise nearly double, steam 
two hours and serve with maple syrup.— 
[s. E. W. 





For Erysipelas, honey has no equal, Di- 
lute with water and bathe the affected 
parts. Though somewhat unpleasant on 
account of stickiness, if fvllowed up will 
effect a cure: it is also good to bathe bruises 
or irritation like berry itch or mercury poi- 
son; a simple remedy, but a sure one. Try 
it.—[{J. H. D. 





Prepared Pumice Stone, which can be 
purchased in cakes for 10c at any drug store, 
should have a place upon every lady’s toilet 
stand. It removes all stains from the hands, 
especially ink stains.—[M. F. R. 





ver vee vee vee 


Long 
| Life — 
Soap 


Of course it’s B. T. Babbitt’s Best Soap 
—the soap that lasts, 
—the soap with almost half a century of ; 
reputation, 
—the soap of absolute purity, : 
—of guaranteed quality, 
—of economical certainty, 
—the soap that sells without premiums 3 
and schemes, 
—sells on its merits to folks who will have : 
all their money’s worth of soap. 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York, i 
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Send us your address 
and we Zils “worn you 
how to make $3 a day 
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absolutely sure; we 

furnish the y: and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
—- the business fully, remember we guarantee a clear profit 
day's work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 

Bows 4 UFACTUBING CO., Box350, Detroit, Mich, 





Mention This Journal When Writing to Advertisers. 








Talk Around the Table. 


Why? 


WILL TEMPLER. 





Why seemingly sensible people will set them 
so foolish a task, 


Why trouble themselves about nothing, in per- 
tinent questions they ask, 

Is a matter beyond comprehension. We hear 
them wherever we go— 

Mere axiomatic assertions, whose answers we 
already know. 


If the mercury rises to ninety, meet we either 
stranger or friend, 


His remark and his question are ready: ‘‘Hot, 
ain't it?’ or words to that end. 
Or, should there be great lack of moisture, 
and dust on the highways lie thick, 
While soil in lawn, meadow and pasture is 
solid as vitrified brick, 

To all comes the same inspiration, no matter 
if stranger or friend, 

There's ready the same old conundrum, “Dry, 
ain’t it?’’ or words to that enc 

Should windows of heaven be opened, and rain 
drench the friable earth, 

Not quite the same old assertion that was used 
in the time of the dearth; 

But wit and great wisdom we gather from 


lips of both stranger and friend, 


Inspiring, far-reaching, instructive, ‘Wet, 
ain’t it?’’ or words to that end. 

Do instruments, dogged, persistent, hold mer- 
cury down to the ‘‘naught,”’ 

And toes, ears and noses are bitten, we sel- 


dom, if ever, hear aught 

But facts we’ve already discovered, propound- 
ed by stranger or friend, 

First, fact, then your answer expectant, ‘“‘Cold, 
ain’t it?’’ or words to that end. 

O question of great erudition, why trouble you 
most of minds so, 

Why bother with the question’s solution, facts 
that we already know? 


Talk Around the Table. 


Saved by Smiles—If one would always 
use kind words or smile when he is in a 
tight spot, I think there would be less trou- 
ble in this world. I got into a box not long 
ago, and how I did get bluffed, but I kept 
my temper and smiled and got out all right, 
whereas if I had got mad it would have 
cost me a nice little sum. It showed 
what a man can do if he will only keep 
good-natured.—[Silas Q. Croker. 








Helpin’ Dad—Wal! wal! wal! if it don’t 
beat all nater! Tew think thet enybuddy 
shood hesertate on ther queschum ov wim- 
men wurkin’ outdores! An’ eny amung the 
Tabler’s, tew! W’y, only tother day (‘twuz 
the day Sairy Jane went visitin’) as I rode 
pas’ the hum ov one ov our smartest Ta- 
blers, the hum of thet air Ol’-Fashuned Gal, 
I dew declair for’t, if she wa’n’t on top ov 
a lode ov hey, helpin’ hur pore ol’ dad! It 
maid my old hart thump. with joy tew see 
hur revivin’ the good ol’-fashuned custums 
an’ also tew see she wa’n’t afrade ov the 
jeers ov hur more cittyfide companyuns. 
Thet gal is a smart un. She is wuth hur 
wate in gold, wich wood be ’bout a thousan’ 
dollars. I’m mitey glad she ‘proves ov 
wurkin’ outdores, fur tho’ it may brown hur 
pritty cheeks, it never fales to bring good 
helth—at leas’ it didn’t w’en I wuz a gal in 
my teens.—[Mother Goose. 





Marcus Poetus, what you said about fish- 
ing was all right. I think that fish should 
be caught with a net or not at all. I don’t 
think that a girl who will wear birds or 
feathers on her hat has very much feeling. 
[Dakotian, 





Two Sides—Who considers farming work 
that will do itself? Surely not those who 
have spent a few years onafarm. Perhaps 
it does look easy to the city boarder as he 
lazily swings in the hammock under the 
big maple, or lies on his back under an ap- 
ple tree and watches the white mountains 
drift about in the clear blue sky, or listens 
to the hum of the mowing machine in the 
distance, or the dreamy twitter of the birds. 
The farmer doesn’t have time to listen to 
the birds and crickets. He gets up at 4 in 
the morning, instead of 8, works till noon, 
stops long enough to feed himself and 
horses, goes at it-again and works till sun- 
down, and often later. Then he has 8 or 
10 cows to milk. It’s cool and comfortable 
out on the veranda. Not so in the back 
kitchen. Still the farmer’s wife finds time 
to rake for an hour or two in the after- 
noon, and meantime the little city cousins 
drum on the piano, mark on the wallpaper, 
drop bread and butter on the carpet, plague 


a 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


the eat, pull up the flowers or do anything 
else that happens to enter their heads. 
The blackberry shortcake is very nice, but 
how about the scratches and torn clothes? 
Farming is a_ healthful occupation. Of 
course “All work and no play makes Jack 
a. dull boy,’ but very few of the farmers 
go to the city for their play time. A han 
mock and a newspaper are preferable. As 
to our farmer boys amounting to anything, 
look up the lives of the United States presi- 
dents and see how many were brought up in 
the city.—[F. J. B. 





Maria, perhaps those people you men- 
tioned do not have time to fix up now they 
are housekeepers. There is no end of things 
to be done after marriage, as you may find 
out for yourself. We should try to excuse 
cur sisters rather than call them careless. 
Will some one please send directions for 
making the korn of plerty tidy?—[Hcpe of 
Connecticut. 

iinet 

Molasses Cookies—I would like the sister 
readers to try my way of making molasses 
cookies and report success: One cup gooé 
Orleans molasses, % cup sugar, % cur 
shortening, 1 large teaspoon saleratus, £ 
eggs, ginger and cinnamon (a teaspoonful 
each.—[Mrs Housekeeper. 
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“THE continual breaking of 

lamp-chimneys costs a 
good deal in the course of a 
year. 

Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “pearl glass.” You will 
have no more trouble with 
breaking from heat. You will 
have clear glass instead of 
misty ; fine instead of rough ; 
right shape instead of wrong; 
and uniform, one the same as 


another. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
Proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Maczert», Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Headache may be called a woman’s 
ailment. Some men suffer from it. But 
almost all women have to endure its pain 
with each recurring month. This fact 

ints at once to the intimate relation 

tween the health of the delicate 
womanly organs, and the general health 
of the whole body. Dr. Pierce’s Favor- 
ite Prescription banishes headache by 
banishing its cause. It cures the dis- 
eases which irritate the delicate womanly 
organs, fret the nerves and waste the 
strength. It increases the vitality and 
builds up the nervous system. “ Favorite 
Prescription” contains no opium, cocaine 
or other narcotic. 

“I want to praise your medicine,"’ writes Mrs. 
Sarah J. = Cresent City, Putnam Co. 
Fla. “I have been sick for twenty years, and 
have been almost in bed five years, and nowI 
am able to work all day. I have taken eight 
bottles of ‘Favorite Prescription’ and four of 
‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and one vial of 
‘Pellets.’ I praise your medicine toall. I had 
the headache but it is gone. My throat is well 
and —_— gone, and all my old troubles are 
better. tried many other kinds of medicine 


and four doctors.” 





FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION 


MAKES WEAK WOMEN STRONG 
AND SICK WOMEN WELL. 












oc iawe Bay Direct 
from factory at wholesale prices 
you pay one small profitoniy. Why 
pay agents and dealers high prices. 
All attachments free. 30 days free 
w trial. Warranted 20 years. 120,000 sold, 
655.00 Arlin em for..@12.95 
Drop Head Arlington Gem..$15.50 
$50.00 Arlington for ° 
$65.00 Kenwood for........ 
ee eee Uhetaaied enaais 
ogue 
testimonials free, CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
158-164 W.VanBuren St.,B-4%, Chicago, Ill 
PPENDICITI Prevented. Operations ana very 
J often death, impossible when our 
method is followed. Full particulars by mail. 
bottie lasts a year. THE EXEUS MEDICAL 
O., Oconto Falls, Wis. 


Absolutely enred, Never toreturn. 

A Boon tosufferers. Acts like magic. 

Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
a 


Dr.E.M.Botot. Box 590, Augusta,Me 

















COE'S ECZEMA CURE $1 corre ce Cievciana,o. 


you you 
SHOULD MUST 


lf you would keep up with the times. 


And you must do this in order to be suc- 
cessful. Of course,a Complete Library 
containing all publications on Rural 
Topics should be the aim of every one in- 
terested in rura) affairs. Make a start, if 
you have not already done so! If you 
already have some books. add to them and 
thereby increase your knowledge. We 








what we do not publich we will be glad to 
getfor you! Our publications cover the 


Farm, Orchard, Flower Garden, 


in all their branches. All of them are 
practical men, many of whom have world- 
wide reputations. 


FREE Our Brief Des riytive | Cate, 

logue wi sen 
free of charge ton lapptying for the same. 
Our New, Large Descriptive 
Illustrated Catalogue, 1% Pages, 
i y ) inches, 50 Iliustrations, thoroughly indexed oy es and 
authors, and containing Detailed Descriptions of all the beat 
books on rural and home topics, sent for three cents in ¢tamps~ 
which only pays the postage. 


sttrees ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL 














$4.000.00. 





than any stone. Then why not investigate it? 
nearly one hundred public monuments. We have designs 
Write at once for free designs and information, 
no obligations. We deal direct and deliver everywhere, 

lars’ worth of work sold to readers of this paper in the fast few years. 


Che Monumental Bronze Zo., 


Artistic = Monuments 


NO MORE 
COST IAN PLAIN ONES 


Marble is entirely out of date. Granite soon gets moss-grown, discolored 
——- constant expense and care, and eventually crumbles back to Moth- 

er Earth. Besides it is very expensive. . 
White Bronze is strictly everlasting. It cannot crumbie with the action of 
frost. Moss-growth is an impossibility. It is more artistic 
It has been adopted for 
from $400 to 
t puts you under 
‘ol- 


in White Bronze 


Thonsands of a 


CHERRY STREET, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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BUSY FINGERS 





TIE END 


Busy Fingers. 


Cross-stitch Border. 





Designed expressly for our readers by L. A, 





Currant Lace. 


ELLA 8, DAVIS. 





Cast on 15 stitches. é 

Ist row—K 3, 0, n, k 3, n, o 2, k 3, o 2, 
p 2 tog. 

24d row—O 2, p 2 tog, k 3, make 3 st in o 
2, k 5, o, n, k 2, 

3d row—K 3, o, n, kK 3, o 2, n, k 5, Oo 2, 
p 2 tog. 





4th row—O 2, p 2 tog, k 6, make 3 st, k 4, 
o, n, k 2. 

5th row—K 3, o, n, Kk 5, n, o 2, kK 5, o 2, 
p 2 tog. 

6th row—O 2, 2 tog, k 5, make 3 st, k 
%om aS 


7th row—K 3, * o, n, * repeat between 
stars, k 3, o 2, n, k 6, o 2, p 83 tog. 
8th row—O 2, 2 tog, k 7, make 3 st, k 


p 2 
2, n, o, k 2, 0, n, k 2. 

9th row—K 3, o, n 
k 5, o 2, p 3 tog. 

10th row—O 2, p 2 
3, n, o, k 4, o, n, k 2. 

lith row--K 3, o, n, k 4, o, n, k 9, 0 2, p 
3 tog. 

12th row—O 2, p 2 tog, k 8, n, o, k 6, 9, 
n, k 2. 

13th row—K 3, * o, n, K 6, * repeat, o 2, 
p 3 tog. 

14th row—O 2, p 2 tog, k 5, n, o, k 8, 
o ou. = &. 

15th row—K 3, o, n, k 8, 0, n, K3, 02 p3 
tog. 


16th row—O 2, p 2 tog, k 2, n, o, k 10, o, 
n, k 2. 

17th row— K 3, o, n, k 10, o, n, K 3. 

18th row—Sl and bind off 5 st, k 10, 90, 
n, k 2. 





Tie End. 


MRS H. L. MILLER 





This is suitable for ties of soft ribbon as 
well as mull. 

Ist row—Ch 4, join. 

2d row—Ch 4, 4 tr in ring, * ch 5, fasten 
in lst ch, repeat twice more, 5 tr in ring, 
repeat, Join 2d wheel to Ist at top of center 
picot, and when 4 wheels have been joined 
to form a square, fasten thread in picot, 
* ch 6, fasten in next picot, repeat until 
center is filled, slip st to center of loop, 
put hook through center of next loop, s c, 
repeat, join and fasten. 

The Edge: ist row—Fasten thread in top 
picot at right-hand corner, ch 5, d tr in picot 
below, d tr in next picot, ch 5, s c in center 
picot, repeat across top, * ch 5, d tr in ist 
picot on side, ch 5, s ec in center picot, ch 
10, s cin picot, ch 5,1dtrin4 picots, repeat. 

24 row—Ch 5, * tr in 3d ch, ch 2, repeat, 
making 5 ch at top corners. 

3d row—Two sc in space, * 3 picots as in 
wheels, 2 Ss c in each of next 3. spaces, 
repeat, : 


——==—— 


Crochet Passementerie. 
LIZZIE A. YOUNG, 





To be made in black or colored silk or 
Saxony yarn for trimming wool dresses or 
in white or any of the beautiful shades of 
silk finished crochet cotton for children’s 
dresses. It is very quickly and easily made. 

No 1: Ch 8, 4 tr, separated by 2 ch, in 
2d st of ch, turn, * ch 5, 4 tr, separated by 
2 ch between each, in center of 4 tr of pre- 
ceding row, turn, repeat from *. 





No 2: Ch 8, 2 tr, separated by 2 ch, in 2d 
st of ch, turn, * ch 5, 2 tr, separated by 2 
ch, under 2 ch of preceding row, turn, repeat 
from *. 





To Launder Pique Skirts—If one table- 
spoon of powdered borax be added to the 
boiled starch, it will not only facilitate the 
ironing of pique skirts and waists, but will 
also add a beautifcl gloss, which is in no- 

































wise a vulgar polish. The borax will also 
assist in retaining the stiffness. It must 
never be used in starch except for white 
goods, as it has a tendency to fade.—[{M. 
F. R. 





To Remove Iron Rust from Linen, dis 
solve 5c worth of oxalic acid in one full 
quart of rain water. Bottle and mark poi- 
son. Well corked, this will last a long time 
For ordinary spots, take 1 tablespoon, heat 
very hot, apply to stain and rinse thor- 
oughly.—[M. F. R. 





On Jellies 


preserves and pickles, aypend 
@ thin — of refined 


WAX 


Will keep them absolutely moisture and 
acid proof. Paraffine Wax is also useful in 
a dozen other ways about the house. Fall 
directionsin each pound package. 

Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 














Ce IMPROVED 


KNITTER 


?WITH RIBBING 
ATTACHMENT. 


# Knits everything, from 
/ homespun or factory 
yarns, equal to hand-knit- 
4 ting. C heap. Practical, 
7 Simple. lustrated in- 
MONEY — struction teaches you all 
AGEN about it. Only machine made 
with ibBInNG ATTACHMENT, Ahead of all competitors. 
Satisfaction cuarantee:|. Plain and ribbed samnles free. 
EARHART Clearfield, Pa. 



















Address,J E G 





A YEAR SURE 


SALAR ror DELIVERERS 


$90 OOO sw COLLECTORS 


Several honest, capable men — in each state to de- 


camped velope. 
Dept. Ed 47, 
CHICAGO. 








PARLOR ORGANS Redton 


Pm ogy he Renanet music house, Lyon & Healy of 


to sharply reduce stock is offering unprece- 
pr values. Fine L Lyon & Healy Organs former! 
Used Ore $65, now 50; Organs spemesey $75,now $42. 


Organs from — oun, — freight on an organ is 
y small mat e ship organs everywhere. 
Don't fail to write toles for barsain list. 


LYON & HEALY, cuscacc? Tix. 


S191 ONA FIDE WEEKLY SALARY, 


MEN and wo 
WEF MEN to REP- 
BESENT US 
and EXPENSES ppointing ~ a 
pew A, to pret, one ae, for local work. pid 
salary. Ideal empiegment. 


new onion lent ines’ lines, if plans; old establs’d house; 
UTLER. ALGER & CO.,New Haven,Ct 


For Railroad and 
LEARN T l GRAPHY Commercial Serv- 

ice. Typewriting 
Course Free. Paying positions guaranteed. 
Catalog Free. FISK TELEGRAPH 
SCHOOL, ee Pa. 


plenogrexhy, 

y riting, 

task - keepin 
etc., thoro nly 


taught by mail or personally at EAST 
—o secured. Catalogue free. 
. GAINES, Box 808, Pouchkeepsie, N. Y. 














When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 





The Home Dressmaker. : 


Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
pone EL are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers. 

Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children, 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication, 





8067—MISSES’ NOR. 
FOLK W AIST. ons. 3069 — LADIES’ 
LISSE VE- HANDKERCHIEF 


GORED SKIRT. Ww aist, WAIST. 7960-LADIES’ 
12, 14 and 16 years. Skirt, SKIRT. Waist, 32, 34, 
12, 14 and 16 years. Blue 36, * "40-inch bust: 
and gray cheviot. Dou- 26, 


ble-faced suiting, serge, inch waist. Skirt’ po 
covert, henrietta appro- lin, venetian, crepe de 
priate, with machine chine or drap "ete, 


stitching or braid, .rib- waist. foulard, taffeta, 
bon and yelvet. china or india 





8074—LADIES’ ‘TAI- 
8068—GIRLS’ DRESS LOR-MADE BASQUE. 
WITH ETON. 6, 8, 10 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42- 
12 and 14 years. _ Light inch - bust. Rich red 
brown louisine, with fig- broadcloth ‘with fancy 
ured silk and brown vel- black braid. Ladies 
vet. Covert, venetian cloth, covert, venetian, 
drap d’ete, henrietta and cheviot, diagonal or 
whipcord, ‘with lace, vel- whipcord appropriate. 
vet, panne, ‘silk, ribbon Plastron relling collars, 
and narrow braid for also cane on shoulders 
trimming, suitable, may be of velvet. 





8063-—-CHILD’S DRESS 
WITH YOKE-—6 mos, 1, 
; and 4 yrs. Lawn, -dim- 
10 a Ti. inch bust. Di- ity, gingham or percale 


8081— LADIES’ JACK- 
FF on , ioe 


onal, broad or, ladies” 


embroidery or fan- 
cloth, covert, theviot or 


cy cotton braid. Also ap- 


any medium weight priate for silk, pop- 

Tin.” os ag cashmere or 
henrietta, combined with 
velvet, silk, allover lace 
or appliaue. 


cloakings appropriate, 

with machine stitching, 
to. 20 rows, on collar, 

cuffs and other edges, 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS . 











7876—LADIES’ NIGHT GOWN. 32, 34, 36, zt) 

and 42-inch bust. French cambric, with Seta 

and valenciennes lace. Ready-made tucking with in- 

sertion, or plain tucking outlined with fancy bead- 

ing, throug th which narrow wash ribbon is run, may 

be used 

Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 


Our Prize Pants ‘Contest. 





THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR SEPTEMBER. 


11. Riddle.—[L. E. S. 
Graceful at first and absolutely fr ee, 

My whole in various service ends its days. 
Welcome in every land as aught can be, 

And oft connected with a horse and chaise. 
The wanderer’s thoughts are constantly of me 
And home-abiding minds as frequently. 
The criminal has clasped me in his arms, 
The soldier bid farewell to war’s alarms. 
The wearied scribe by me laboriously 
Finds freedom from the labors of the day 
And many a fair and happy home would be 
A wreck—but for my stanch fidelity. 


12. Pentagon.—[Iris, N Y. 


¥ 
* aa * 
* * * a * 
+ ” ~ » * + * 
> t * * * = a ox * 
* * + = + ~ = * 
fe & 2a -e 
* * x + om 7 
+ + + 7 * 
1, A letter; 2, a hundred thousand; a quick 
species of dance; 4, air cells; 5, plural of a 
genus of fresh water snails; 6, an arena; 7, dif- 


ficulty of breathing to which hawks aie "sub- 
dect; ” sarsaparillas; 9, a sluice on a river 
(Obs. é 
13. Charade.—[Mary Land, Md. 
My first is a custom on meeting a friend, 
My second to trees and fowls put an end; 
My whole is a vine that always is seen, 
In house decorations when you wish some- 
thing green. 
14. Anagram (one word).—[E. M. F., N §S. 
EVEN M LED TOP. 
15. Arithmetical—Do the sum in figures and 
give the root word. 
Brjyci SB9rr(rve 
NF 

















are carried in the pockets of over 
eight million ~people—are known 
everywhere as 


The World’s Standard 


because of their mechanical per- 
fection, accuracy and durability. 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgins 


are sold by Jewelers everywhere 
in various sizes and styles. 
An Elgin Watch always has the 


word “Elgin” engraved on the 
works—fully guaranteed. 


Booklet Free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN, * ILL. 
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Pain 
Rheumatic 


Sciatic or 
Neuralgic 











Pain is a symptom, not a dis- 
ease; what you must fight is not 
the pain but its cause. Liniments 
and oils for external app‘ication 
are almost worse than useless. 
Internal treatment is necessary to 
overcome the cause. The blood 
must be purified and the nerves 
strengthened, 

There is one remedy that has 
been successfully employed in 
thousands of cases— 


Pink Pills 
for 
Pale People 


Rheumatism is a disease of the 
blood; neg oy a is the prayer of 
a nerve for food; Sciatica is but 
rheumatism under another name. 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People cure these troubles by at- 
tacking the disease in the blood 
and driving it out. Proofs as to 
their efficacy are found in thous- 
ands of testimonials from grateful 
people who have been cured. 


At érague or direct from XR. wil- 
liams edicine Co., 

N. Y., postpaid on recei of price, 
60 cents per box; 6 boxes, 


ANY 8s 


even in leisure hours can engage in a. honorable, pleas- 
ant, and profitable business which ring in returns of 


"ys —— 


or more. The work we offer ts canvassing for 


“SWEETEST STORIES EVER TOLD” 


Introduced by BIsHOP JouNn H. VINcENT, D. D. 

cellor of Chautauqua pr 9 Itis ‘a-.book. of ‘Bible 
Stories such asa mother telis her children. The ve 
name sells the beok. Free particulars sent to 
mettioning this paper. Write quick to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, (Agents’ Dept.) 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


_PRACTICAL | 


ORESTR 


By Andrew 8. Fuller. A treatise on 

danting and cultivation, with descriptions pa ~~ 
oe tates, and notes on pias eer ae 
the Ghited 

































to assist in identifying the different species of trees 
to be found in our forests. ting and. avoided 
using any greater ape of ccienti aOR 
rms nm was ac yn - 
a species and ae Sag ““thtustrated, th, 12mo. 
Price, postpaid 150 


of other. publications. 
OKANGE JUDD company. 52 2 Lafayette PL, New York, 





Mention This Journal When Writing to Advertisers. 
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f MACHINERY 2»¢ SUPPLIES at BARGAIN PRICES 


We have the largest machinery depot on earth. We secure our machinery from 
the various buildings and plants that we are constantly buying. We purchased The 
World’s Fair, The Omaha Exposition, The Chicago Post-Office and numerous other 
noted structures. Our facilities for rebuilding machinery are unsurpassed. We 
cover all our sales with binding guarantees. BOILERS FROM $2! $25 UP. ENGINES 
._ FROM $35 UP, STEAM PUMPS F FROM $15 


We alsocarry a complete ‘a 
BELTING, SHAFTING, SHANG RS, PU 
PIPE. VALVES andFITTING S, IRON ROOFING, H ARD. 
WARE, PLUMBING MATERIAL, etc. Cut this 
of. ome and we willsend you Free our page 
a> a. a Lg are. ‘oo baying 


~, GHIGAG @0 "HOUSE WRECKING CO.” 


a | 
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The Agricultural Drain Tile "aceaay,m £ 
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experience, hor 


ent and su cla 
the omahe conte asiest a mapas = A oe ng mike “dai Sewer Pipe, 
Red and Fire Brick, Oven Tile aa Supply Mortar Colors, 








Chimney Tops, R 
Cement, 





nted the test, stroag- 

Yoana. , & b fastest Fall Circle Baler inthe 

market. Made of wrought steel. Can be operated 

with one or two horses. ill bale 10 to > 15 tons of hay 
oa Write for description and prices. 
ORCE ERTEL CO., QUINC 








having alarge feed opening. This makes them correspondingly 

fast balers, They are made in 38 styles and sizes for either horse 

or steam power. They are thus best svited to the wants of the 

individu farmer or the man who makes pans a business. 

Made entirely of steel, they combine in ahigh d eogeen, , lightness, 
oy and general efficiency. 

to good advantage fn cars, saving freight, 


cori mail ail inree Siuatroted eatalogue = 


NS PLOW CO. 1113 Ham 








Plaster, Lime, etc. Write for what youwant. 4 





Third Ave. 








Quality Counts 


above everything else = an ensilage and dry fod- 
der cutter. The quality 
of the machine and a4 
machine 
itself; 







= quality of work and 
ility to run 
with a light power 


THE GALE- - BALDWIN 
and BALDWIN 


are machines of known high quality. Cut 4 lengths 
of feed. Any length of elevator des red. Easy to feed 
and fast workers. Safety fly wheel and safety treadle 
lever—prevent all accidents. Send for free illustrated 
eatalogue and look it over before you buy. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 











The Prosperous 
Farmer ::f:8:8 


‘Tiiatew is a science. ‘To farm with 
profit, the farmer must thoroughly in- 
form himself on the subject of fertilizers. 
If he does this, success is assured. Potash 
is essential to every crop. 

We have valuable books telling all about the 
use of fertilizers and Potash which should be in 


the hands of every farmer We gladly mail them 
FREE. A postal will do. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 

























ce 'S is assured if you use 
gus ES; ley Cutters wit semi 
circle carriers for qtin 
elevating ensilage. 5 ow 
automatic se ¢ feed, 

Corn Shredding and Corn Huskin 
attachments when desire d 
ounted on 4 wheel trucks for 


e 
date” machine. 1900 booklets 
mailed free. “ Yankee Silo 
Sense” Cy ‘Farming on Business 


also 





SWEEP TREAD AND STEAM 
POWERS, stating goods you wish 
to purchase and naming paper in 
which you saw this advertise- 
ment, 


— — 70 
ee 


a Smalley fg. Co. 

















THE AMERICAN 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 


A practical manual on the production of 
Sugar Beets and Su/ar Cane, and on the 
manufacture of Sugar therefrom 








PREFACED BY A TREATISE ON 
THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
WHOLE SUGAR. QUESTION AND 
ITS BEARINGS UPON AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
LABOR AND CAPITAL 





A-handbook for the Farmer or Manufac- 
turer, Capitalist or Laborer, Statesman or 
Student 2 





By HERBERT MYRICK 
Editor American _Agriculiurist of New York, 
Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago: Treas- 
urer American Sugar Growers’ Society, Ete. 





BEET SUGAR IS THE ONLY BUSI.- 
NESS FOR THE FARMER AND 
THE INVESTOR THAT IS NOT 
OVERDONE—THAT OFFERS A 
FREE FIELD 

This book is the only complete, up-to-date 
epitome of this new and promising industry. 

It covers just the points that every one in- 

terested wants fo know about. To the farmer 

> is a reliable guide upon all that pertains 
the agriculture of sugar crops. It illus- 
trates and describes the newest model sugar 
mills. It gives the results of the oss ex- 
erience in aptemetine and operating sugar 
tories. shows just how to estab ish the 
industry in any given localit It is not 
theory, but is a statement of actual facts 
from successful experience in the United 

States, east and west, north and —-. 

Size a 10x7 inches, over pages, 

nearly 200 illustrations (many of thea ll- 

age plates from magnificent photographs 

ken specially for this work), superbly 

“wo bound in cloth and gold. Price 
1.50, "postpaid to any part of the world. 


j] ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEw YORE 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


























Mention This Journal When Writing to Advertisers. 












HEEBNER’S 1.:<i'ireaa Horse Power 


with Speed Regu ulator. 
For 1, 2 and 3 horses. 





T Threshing Machine 
Threshes grain, ric —_ millet and grass seed. Fully 


ucmes . Feed an silage Cutters, Feed Grinders 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa., U.S.A 





Quince Culture 


Meech. . The author, one has made the cul- 
Pe Ae A this fruit an important part of his life work 
was imbued with the necessity for a work which should 
serve as_a manual for the novice, as well. as a 
reference for all those of more éxperience. Every. detail 
connected withsthe successful :cultivation of the quince so 
far as known then was “thoroughly expiained in the first 
edition, the beneficial influence of which induced many 
fruit growers to’give more care and . to qtlince 
culture. As a consequence of this, — A facts & 
relation to this subject have been brought to light, 
of which are embodied in this new ont enlarged eiition. 
iippiestet. cloth, ~ Price, postpa 1.00 
Ca Free of this and -m other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 52 ay tte Pl, New York. 
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We desire to secure a number of experiencea can- 
vassers for the “* AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ” 
in the States of Ohio, West Vi wginls, Mg and 
** the Sonth, and Pennsylvania on SAK. 

EXPENSES, Residents of the r a | 


re eEs 


preferred. When applying state experience. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
CRAM SARE GME Ao EAE en Cache eee Nea oe NE apie at 
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Get the grain drill that wins in competition 
with all others, the-only,one that sows fertil- 
izer surely all the time, even when it’s in bad 
condition, lumpy and full of trash. Get the 


IMPROVED LOW DOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
Force Feed Fertilizer Grain Drill 


Made with Hoes or Discs 
Cannot clog and will not bunch. Force feedin fact as 
well az in name. Simplest, most accurate and lightest 
running. Drill sows ali kinds of grain, corn and peas 
with absolute regularity. Our new corn planter attach- 
— furnished if desired without extra cost. 

for complete astrated catalogue 
lium implements and mac 
A. B. F QUHAR ©O., Ltd., York, Pa. 
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FEED GUTTER and POWER 


Tread for 1, 2 and 8 Horse. 

1 to 8 Horse 

Sweep Power. 
Catalogue 






eee MFG. CO., Tatamy, Pa. 















ARMER’S FORGE 


can have on 

his intern With on ne. ball, bearian forge 

you can make all your repairs and save age 3 

and blacksmith bills. We pa s.. frei; ~ 

and give a combined anvil an 

Send at once for free ——— 

Ck last in every state in the Union, - 

© Harper Mfg. Co., Box 213, Marshalltown, Lowa 








